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_ Correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 

rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


‘*Sunshine is the one thing wanted to make the 
Coronation a success”, was the thought expressed in 
one form or another by half the world in London last 
week. More than: sunshine was wanted on Thursday, 
and the supreme brilliance of the sky added to Corona- 
tion day the final irony. No one has ever seen the 
streets of London so decked for hilarity and it would be 
hard to find in history so quick a reminder to sucha 
gathering of men of the menace of catastrophe. The 
pictured lesson is still to be read in the streets, 
though the gates erected to keep back the crowds 
that never gathered are being demolished and 
the workmen are busy in coiling the festoons 
and packing the flags. The inability to cancel 
the bank holidays added to the gloom. Liberty of 
action was especially granted to employers. Some 
have ned their houses, some have closed them and 
the whole city halts halfway between holiday and 
work. In the midst of his danger and pain the King 
expressed a wish that the people in the country should 
complete their rejoicings, and while in Blackpool, for 
example, the illuminations and rejoicings were at the 
full, in London a service of intercession was held at 
S. Paul’s. The Prince and Princess of Wales by the 
express wish of the King entertained the children at 
House on both Thursday and Friday, and 
at Hemel Hempstead there was some rioting owing to 
the sale of the food bought for a feast to the poor. Was 
ever a nation in suspense so harassed ?- 


When the state of the King’s health was first known 
a rehearsal of the Coronation ceremony was taking place 
in the Abbey. The fanfares of the military instruments 
had already been rehearsed, when Lord Esher entered 
the Abbey and Sir Frederick Bridge was summoned 
from the organ loft to see him. As soon as the choirs 


were in their places the Bishop of London made the 
announcement, and a short service of intercession was 
held. . It is the ceremony then being rehearsed in the 
Abbey which gives a Coronation its meaning and it is 
urch was able at the first news of the 


well that the 


national disappointment so to express the nation’s 
sympathy in the fittest form. 


The announcement that the King had been operated 
upon successfully at midday on Tuesday was made in 
the House of Lords by Lord Salisbury and in the Com- 
mons by Mr. Balfour. We wish people whose business 
it is to write on this subject could see their way to take 
either Lord Salisbury or Mr. Balfour as’ their model in 
regard to their choice of words. The sure sign of deep 
feeling is restraint. Nothing could be better than the 
simple, quiet language Mr. Balfour used in his reference 
to the King’s illness, or more proper than his decision 
not to move the adjournment which might, as Mr. 
Balfour said, ‘‘ produce a wholly false impression”. It 
is satisfactory to know that the fine feeling, the gentle- 
manlike conduct, which we always expect as a matter of 
course from Mr. Balfour, were shown on this occasion 
by the whole House of Commons. Lord Salisbary’s 
statement made a little later did not differ in kind from 
Mr. Balfour’s, and its tone was not less hopeful a 
he spoke of the operation as being one of “ singular 
severity”. It is a fact, we believe, that Sir Frederick 
Treves has practically an unbroken record of success 
in the operations he has performed for this complaint. 


The news was given in a very different way in the 
Strand. At noon on Tuesday when the streets were 
thick with sightseers and the preparations for the 
Coronation were at the height newsboys suddenly 
hurried from a paper office shouting the news of the 
illness of the King and the postponement of the Corona- 
tion. But through London then and for many hours 
afterwards we could see none of the open surrender to 
sorrow of which so much has been made. Workmen 
with relentless optimism continued to hammer at new 
seats and to hang festoons. All day long slow crowds 
gaped at the spectacles and went on their way, as the 
workmen had done, much as before. The news was more 
than they could grasp. Perhaps many of us will not feel the 
meaning of it all even yet for many days ; but nothing is 
gained by exaggerating a display of grief which is the 
more real for being reticent. It was one of our Indian 
—_- who shut himself up with his sorrow whem he 

rst heard the news. t 


The last account of the King is the best, and on that 
ground of confidence we must stay. In tracing the 
history of the illness it becomes certain that but for 
the responsibility of kingship and the sense of it the 
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King might now be nearer recovery. The state of his 
health began to cause alarm on 14 June, and the 

ossibility of an operation must have been accepted. 

ut the King would not rest and insisted on attending 
the military tattoo at Aldershot. He suffered from the 
exertion, but towards the end of the week he began to 
recover under treatment. On Saturday he was worse and 
but for his determined thoughtfulness for other people 
would have then given way. On Monday the disease de- 
veloped rapidly, and at noon on Tuesday the public were 
told that an operation for perityphlitis was necessary 
and the Coronation must be postponed. Soon after 
2 P.M. it was known that the operation had been 
successfully performed by Sir Frederick Treves and 
that a large abscess had been evacuated. The con- 
tinuous series of bulletins since published have shown 
that the shock has been borne as well as possible, but 
the wording of the earlier notices so clearly indicated 
the intense gravity of the case that any assured 
confidence was impossible. To-day we know that the 
wound is healing well, that the King has slept, and 
that his appetite is returning. The crisis is not over 
but the King is well armed against it. Confidence 
in the issue is increased by the knowledge that the 
King is possessed of the best aid to recovery, a good 
courage. 


It is another instance of the King’s thoughtfulness 
that he commanded the Coronation honours to be pub- 
lished on the appointed date. The list is exceptionally 
long, but its length has not prevented the usual snob 
from complaining of the inexplicable oversight of his 
good friend Mr. So-and-So. In the further dignities 
conferred on men already peers of the realm there is 
little that will affect anyone, but all those who know the 
Duke of Sutherland as a landlord will be glad of the 
recognition of his thorough work among his own people. 
The same may be said of some of the new peers. Mr. 
Smith-Barry, chiefly known to the public as an Irish 
landlord, has shown an almost quixotic generosity in 
the management of his English property. The new 
Privy Councillors are admirably representative of what 
one may call old English worth. Lord Minto and Sir 
Edward Grey, who has previously refused the honour, 
have found the work they have done on Imperial ques- 
tions not a little helped by sportsmanlike experience. 
Sir John Dorington and Mr. Arthur Jeffreys are essen- 
tially mez who have earned respect for manliness as 
well as intellect. But where are the public at large 
to find reason for the inclusion of Sir Ernest Cassel ina 
list containing the names of such men as Lord Kelvin, 
Lord Lister, Lord Rothschild and Sir Arthur Lyall ? 


The list of new baronets and knights is a thing 
imagination boggles at. There are good men who 
deserve honour, but hardly the juxtaposition. The 
doctors and surgeons are most severely treated. Sir 
Francis Laking and Sir Frederick Treves are separated 
on the list of baronets by Sir Thomas Lipton; and 
among the knights, who as only of the one generation 
matter less, the President of the Royal College of 
Surgeons is followed by Mr. Dewar, whose name is 
familiar. ‘‘ Literature” is recognised by the conferring of 
knighthood on Mr. Conan Doyle, the historian, for his 
generosity in accepting advertisement in lieu of direct 
payment, and on Mr. Gilbert Parker whose reputation 
as a novelist among English people who have not read 
him is greater than among Canadians who have. One 
is glad to see Mr. Burnand and Mr. Wyndham among 
the Knights but with regard to all the honours lower than 
a peerage the honour grows less yearly. You cannot 
lump together mind and money in a common estimate. 


The new Order of Merit, founded on the analogy of 
the German Order, is an interesting innovation as it 
gives opportunity for recognition of some people to 
whom no existing honour would be quite suitable. 
One of the old politicians delighted in the Order of the 
Bath because it had ‘‘ no damned merit about it” and 
perhaps a contradictory Order was wanted. Lord 
Kitchener certainly deserves to be among the first in any 
company where sheer merit counts; and we are 
delighted to see that the soldiers are followed by Mr. 


John Morley. With him is Mr. Lecky and the his- 
toric work of both calls for recognition. But while 
Mr. Lecky’s reputation has been increased by his 
political connexion, people have most unfairly allowed 
political prejudice to blur appreciation of Mr. Morley’s 
eminence as a speaker and pre-eminence in biographical 
history. 


Lord Kitchener is on his way to England. In a 
fortnight or more he will be receiving a welcome such as 
we only give to a general or aking. Butitis the great 
merit of Lord Kitchener that he has been more than a 
general. He has had no chance to strike decisive blows, 
to lead dramatic marches, even to raise sieges or defend 
towns. It has been his task simply to rest never, and 
for more than two years, first with Lord Roberts, then 
by himself, he has worked without a break. From the 
chaos of conflicting operations he at last won order at 
the centre by the system of the expanding circle of 
blockhouses, a feat that happily does not lend itself to 
odes. In the work of the soldiers who manned them 
and the General who devised them there was nothing 
to strike the imagination. It was all sheer work. 
When this work told and achievement followed Lord 
Kitchener began to show a just judgment, a tact, second 
only to his tenacity; and the beginning of peace is 
almost as much his work as the end of war. We shall 
honour him here and in Africa as worthy the double 
claim to honour: Iustum ac tenacem propositi virum. 
The trite phrase is not less true because it has fitted 


_ other heroes. 


On Saturday last Lord Milner formally took office as 
Governor of the Transvaal Colony and on the following 
day as Governor of the Orange River Colony. On 
Tuesday Lord Kitchener reached Cape Town and made 
two speeches, soldierly both in brevity and force. The 
pith of the past and future situation is in his words. 
Martial Law was necessary, for the farmers were being 
fed with lies ‘‘ not always told them in Dutch”; and it 
was only Martial Law ‘‘ which prevented them from 
taking a fatal step”. Those who are now busy applying 
the formulz of peace to the solution of the problems of 
war may think over the meaning of the words. As to 
the future the principle was simple: ‘‘ put aside racial 
feelings and also put aside ‘ Leagues’ and ‘ Bonds’ and 
strive for the welfare of the common colony”. Among 
both Dutch and English there seems a real desire in 
South Africa to take the simple advice in simple earnest. 
If there the real bitterness of race feeling can be sunk it 
will be a greater disgrace than in the past if those who 
write in papers and meddle in politics here do not com- 
bine for the same end. Constitutionally ‘‘pro-Boer” and 
‘* pro-British ” now carry the same meaning; but it 
would be better if we could do away with ‘‘ pros” 
altogether at the same time as they are putting aside 
Bonds and Leagues in Africa. 


Since the list of surrenders was thought to be com- 
plete it has been very considerably swollen; but an 
enormous number of those who have come in are Cape 
rebels. This belated readiness to surrender may be 
accepted as a good sign; but it is being wrongly used 
as an argument against the suspension of the Cape 
Constitution. It is sincerely to be hoped that the 
Dutch in the Cape are as ready to bury the hatchet as 
to uncover the interred ammunition, but it ts beyond 
the will-power:. of those who have dabbled in political 
intrigue to give up the amusement of wire-pulling and 
to dissipate their caucuses, cabals, and organisations 
while opportunity for their use is ripe. e Govern- 
ment is not likely to make up its mind on the subject 
till after consultation with Lord Kitchener ; but a place 
was seldom in greater need of rest from intrigue than 
the Cape. The simplest and most direct means is to 
suspend the Constitution and let the leagues and bonds 
die of inanition. In this case how is it to the point to 
hold hot argument on precedent, authority, or dignity ? 
The cure is the thing. 


It was unfortunate that Sir Wilfrid Laurier, who has 
since had a private interview with Mr. Chamberlain, 
found it impossible to be present at the United Empire 
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Trade League luncheon on Tuesday. Mr. Barton and 
Mr. Seddon ee themselves freely concerning the 
commercial relations of the colonies and the Mother- 
country, and it would have been useful to hear what 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier had to say on the subject under the 
same auspices. Australia and New Zealand will not 
allow the chances of better business within the Empire 
to be prejudiced by any preconceived ideas of fiscal 
propriety and wisdom. It is clear to the Premiers 
from the Antipodes that trade movements are against 
Great Britain, and they would gladly seize the oppor- 
tunity of restoring commerce to its natural channels 
as Mr. Seddon put it. They would do this in the 
assurance that better business for Great Britain 
meant better business for themselves. For Mr. Barton 
at any rate threats of foreign reprisals have no terrors. 
Nor does he see any reason in altruism why we should 
adhere to fiscal principles which operate chiefly to the 
advantage of our rivals. There is, he said, no com- 
mandment that we should love our neighbours better 
than ourselves. Mr. Barton summed up the fears of 
the free trader in memorable words to the effect that 
we seem to consider our pockets more than we consider 
= blood when the interests of the Empire are at 
stake. 


The Republican party in the States has finally given 
up any latent thought of combining to support the 
President in his Cuban policy. The whole matter 
stands over to December and until then the ruinous 
tariff will continue to enslave with poverty the newly 
liberated Republic. But there is little hope that the 
tariff will be amended even when it is too late. The 
two parties have combined to dish the President and 
as the American Constitution gives no opportunity of 
going to the country on a single issue the combined 
jealousy and greed of the rebels will be too much for a 
President who is unfortunate enough to be isolated by 
virtue both of his position and rare honesty. For the 
moment Cuba is forgotten in Panama. The House of 
Representatives has adopted by a huge majority the 
report of the conference on Mr. Spooner’s Panama 
Canal Bill, recommending the adoption of the measure. 
The Senate has also adopted the report so that we 
may consider the petty intrigues at an end and may 
expect that in some ten years the canal, the subject 
of such prolonged scandal, will be finished—another 
instance of French genius robbed of its reward. 


Naturally no one has paid the smallest attention to 
any proceedings of Parliament this week beyond the 
Government announcement as to the condition of the 
King. But Mr. Balfour was undoubtedly right in not 
adjourning and in requesting the House to go on with 
its business, since the King’s illness had put out of 
sight all occasion for holiday-making. In taking this 
course Mr. Balfour showed the good taste which is his 
most distinguishing characteristic. One speech made 
during the week is worth marking. Mr. Haldane’s went 
to transform into an illusion the comfortable conviction 
that everything is well with education in Scotland. He 
was disposed to think that ‘* Scottish education was not 
progressing with the rapidity which they ought to see 
relatively to the rest of the country”. This is some- 
what startling, though English educatidnists who are 
accustomed humbly to accept the superiority of Scotland 
may without malice also find in it some little comfort. 
And it is the Scottish Universities who receive Mr. 
Haldane’s severest censure. They are out of date, out 
of touch with the general educational needs of the 
country, and the number of their students shows a 
tendency to diminish. 


Mr. Balfour’s statement in regard to the finance of 
the Education Bill shows that the Government have 
adopted a principle which commends itself to many 
educationists—that of making education a national 
charge: and have devised a system of apportionment 
which at the same time makes allowance for the poorer 
districts and avoids the charge of favouritism to 
voluntary schools. To meet the increased charges for 
elementary education a sum of 41,760,000 per annum 
ts to be distributed from the National Exchequer to the 


new education authorities. At present the grant to 
voluntary schools is £640,000 and to necessitous 
School Boards £220,000, and these are substituted by 
the new grant of 41,760,000. This latter sum will be 
divided up amongst the schools without any dis 
tinction as to whether they are denominational or unde- 
nominational. On an equal distribution the amount 
would be 7s. 6d. per child. But the actual arrange- 
ment is to make an equal capitation grant of 4s. to 
each school district and the balance will be distributed 
among the various districts according to the various 
degrees in which a penny rate would fall short of 
raising a sum of ten shillings per child. If any district 
is wealthy enough to raise that amount it will receive 
no extra grant beyond the four shillings. The 
whole sum to be paid to any district is not to 
exceed three-fourths of its total elementary education 
expenses. 


The House of Lords deserves the thanks of the 
London County Council ; for by striking out of their 
Bill the preposterous proposal to run a tramway along 
a portion of the Victoria Embankment it has saved the 
Council the unpleasant distinction of going down to 
posterity as the spoiler of the one really fine effect in 
the grand style our London streets possess. The 
Council’s scheme was unworthy of that most useful and 
very energetic body. The scheme was fragmentary 
for it did not connect north and south London. So far 
as the Embankment is concerned, it was superfluous, for 
experience proves that people prefer the Strand route 
East and West while those who desire it have already 
the Underground Railway, which will soon be worked 
by electricity. Why Lord Newton in moving the in- 
struction threw over the esthetic argument is more 
difficult to explain than why apostles (and examples) 
of zstheticism such as Lord Ribblesdale and Lord 
Rosebery supported this Philistine proposal. They had 
to please the Mr. Benns of the L.C.C. Philistinism 
naturally did not repel Lord Monkswell. 


We are very glad to know from the Bishop of 
Stepney’s letter to this Review that the memorial to 
Father Dolling is now taking form. It is proposed to 
make provision for Father Dolling’s sisters, and also, 
if the funds allow, to found a small convalescent home 
primarily for the people of S. Agatha’s, Landport, 
and S. Saviour’s, Poplar. His name alone is 
eloquent even to men and women who only know of 
Father Dolling’s work by hearsay. Those who were 
at all in touch with him in East Londen or in crowded 
Landport, that grey, seaboard town, feel that to have 
known the man and his work is “‘ part of their lives 
unalterable good ”’. 


It would be distinctly imprudent to venture on an 
unqualified opinion as to what is the exact legal posi- 
tion of the parties to the contracts for seats which have 
become useless because the Coronation has not taken 
place. But the ‘‘ better opinion”, as lawyers say, seems 
to be that where nothing has been said about the return 
of money the hirers of seats will not be able to recover 
it: though there is enough uncertainty about the 
matter to make litigation a sporting chance. It is 
difficult to see how in the case of an event depending on 
so many contingencies both parties should not have 
had them in their minds and provided for them. If 
they did not the presumption is strong that the letter 
did not intend to refund the money. Why should he 
play the game of heads I lose tails you win? He has 
been at all the expense and trouble and gets nothing ; 
the hirer sees the Coronation if it takes place and gets 
his money back if it does not. In such a case there 
seems no justice in reading into the contract a clause 
which was not expressed. One point at any rate the 
letters of seats seem to have thoroughly grasped. 
Coronation or no Coronation, if by any chance the 
seats were not ready for any hirer who chose to 
demand them, together with the luach which in some 
cases was included in the contract, the money could 
not be retained. This will account for the apparent 
absurdity of seats being put up after there could he no 
use for them. 
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We may be sure the insurance companies would not 
consent to reimburse an insurer who wished to be 
generous towards persons who had taken seats from 
him without having the legal question decided ; and of 
course they would not have to pay if the insurer was 
under no legal liability. They would only, as we have 
supposed, be bound to pay where the insurer had made 
his contract to refund the whole or part of the money 
for the seats ; that being the loss covered. It cannot 
be known yet what their real liabilities are, but as it is 
said they are not very heavy it may be that most of the 
contracts have been made without the clause to refund 
the money. If the Courts undertook to do equal justice 
instead of administering strict law they might allow 
something to the disappointed seat-hirers, and would 
take into consideration the fact that the premises they 
were to occupy have become available for business 
several days sooner than was expected. We may, 
perhaps, assume that persons who could afford to take 
seats can afford to bear the loss, but we are sorry for 
the public charities who have had seats to let. They will 
not like to keep the money, and yet it will be hard to 


see the charities lose the benefit of it. 


We would suggest to Colonel Colvile the propriety 
of changing the flag which the Road Car Omnibus 
Company at present sports for a black one. After 
its conduct during the past week his company as 
well as the London General is fully qualified to wear 
the badge of piracy. The greed which the omnibus 
companies have shown and their eagerness to make 
money out of the Coronation by hook or by crook 
can only strengthen the case of those who wish to 
place London locomotion in the hands of the County 
Council. The omnibus owners one and all seem to 
have been animated by the same spirit of grab, but it 
is true that some have gone further than others; we 
are inclined to think that those who raised their fares 
the least were the meanest, and that they would have 
had more if they had dared. One lesser service of 
omnibuses posted on Tuesday a notice inside ‘‘ After 
10 A.M. fares slightly raised’’ and on the strength of 
that raised them by some 300 per cent. To do the 
conductors justice, they did not seem at all to relish 
the dirty work put upon them by their employers. 
Indeed it is very hard on the servants that they have to 
take the passengers’ vituperation while their employers 
take the profits. 


It has hardly been realised that the University match 
begins next week; and those who have had enough 
interest left to spend on cricket can scarcely anticipate a 
good match, reckoning merit by the standard of 
cricket. As soon as the wickets became hard both 
Oxford and Cambridge were made the victims of long 
scores. Oxford has temporarily lost the services of its 
best bowler, but Cambridge is left without excuse for the 
rapid reckless scoring of the Kent batsmen. For three 
consecutive years the match at Lord’s has been drawn, 
thanks to the utter inability of University bowlers toshow 
skill on hard wickets. This absence of talent is no acci- 
dent, but, so to say, a moral deficiency. The better the 
wickets the less bowling is practised at the schools or 
the university, and the absolute superiority of pro- 
fessionals over amateurs is proof that this part of the 
game is at least as capable of being improved by 
practice as any other. With good weather the proba- 
bility of a draw is as strong as it ever was ; for though 
Cambridge are much the better team on paper, the 
Oxford players can scarcely be bad enough not to 
score freely from the bowling. 


_ The stock markets opened with a holiday feeling and 
little was done in the earlier part of the week beyond 
completing the arrangements for the general settle- 
ment. 
day on Tuesday when the news of the King’s illness 
became known and quotations gave way in every 
department. Consols led the way with a sharp drop 


but the principal’ decline was felt in mining shares 


which have however made a slight recovery since. 
The Stock Ex¢hange Committee decided to close the 
Exchange om Saturday. Consols 953. Bank rate 3 per 
cent. (6 February, 1902.) 


Prices remained steady throughout until mid- | 


THE LOST CORONATION. 


[* will hardly be an intrusion, if we venture to say 
that the best alleviative of the King’s mental and 
bodily suffering must be the thought, the certain know- 
ledge, that his illness has enhanced the loyalty of the 
nation to himself and to the Crown. The suffering 
man on his sick bed draws us more closely than the 
crowned King on his throne. It is this that gives the 
touch of perfect reality to pageantry and splendour 
which would not by any means have been a lie, had 
omaere feeling not come into the matter at all. 
ecognition of the King as supreme, ideal tributes to 
monarchy, have an actual and a perfectly legitimate place 
even when the person of the Sovereign has no attracting 
power and no immediate influence. It is only a person 
ignorant of history and of human nature that will ques- 
tion this : and many who might question it are all the 
while illustrating the truth of the proposition. For it 
is as difficult for most men and almost all women to 
believe that they are pursuing an idea as to realise that 
they cannot be devoted to a person with whom they 
have nothing personally to do. And yet naturally when 
there can be real personal feeling added to the feeling 
of kingship, loyalty becomes a living force in a quick 
sense usually unknown. It is not mere poetic 
conceit that nature’s touch makes kinship with 
a king. There must be extremely few, if there 
is one, who cannot enter into our King’s distress 
of mind at feeling himself the unwilling helpless cause 
of a great national disappointment. One knows how 
in such circumstances—the most painful of all—one 
cannot help feeling that somehow or another he is to 
blame for all the trouble he is occasioning and that, 
whether he is or not, others will think he is to blame. 
And then the helplessness to prevent it ! All this involves 
a mental worry and resistance that necessarily prevents 
the calm so urgently desirable for physical recovery. We 
cannot believe that with any but children sympathy 
with the King will not be the strongest feeling stirred 
by the loss of the Coronation festivities. If there are 
any such, if there are any who are thinking only of 
their own baulked pleasure-making, then for them that 
exactly has happened which should have happened. 
They will furnish one, we should suppose the only 
possible case, for not regretting the failure of the 
Coronation. 
We have to be thankful that we are lamenting a lost 
Coronation and not a lost King. After all we must 
remember that, apart from the King’s personal afflic- 
tion and the sorrow which as such it must bring upon 
the nation, this is no national disaster. It has in it no 
element of humiliation, it does not involve a set-back 
to imperial progress. To the vast majority of us 
personally it means nothing but the loss of a splendid 
pageant and the enjoyment of aholiday. It ill becomes 
us to lament it unreasonably, when the King, who has to 
bear the full force of the blow, is able to face it with 
courage, hereditary courage, and to think of others be- 
fore himself, and in particular of those to whom a little 
pleasure is a great because a very infrequent thing. It 
is true, of course, that the failure of the festivities 
means actual business loss to large numbers, and no 
one will wish to minimise the hardness of their case. 
But it is more the loss of prospective profit than damages 
actually incurred that men have had to face. For those 
who have taken seats the actual money wasted is 
large only in the case of very rich people: for the 
dealers in seats, the syndicates and speculators, we have 
but little sympathy. Where they took a risk they had 
the option of insuring against it: nor is there any 
special ground for commiserating the underwriters who 
have had to pay. It was all in the course of business : 
the speculation turned out adversely: it was merely 
the fortune of war. On the whole, itis just a great dis- 
appointment, and must be taken as such; and as such 
on the whole it has been taken. There has been a 
general recognition that this is no national holiday : 
the closing of the banks was, as it turned out, an un- 
fortunate accident which, it appears, could not be 
rectified. One could have wished, perhaps, that the 
decorations had been taken down and the flags drawn 
in as soon as it was known that the festivities could 
not take place. In fact we are rather surprised that so 
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few in London did this. Perhaps, however, that would 
have given too gloomy a turn to things, almost sug- 
gesting general mourning. As it was, the flags and 
the brilliant weather, but no procession, did very aptly 
figure the actual fact, that there has been a great 
disappointment but nothing worse. It is a pity 
that so many of the newspapers, in their anxiety to 
make a display of their excessive grief, should have 
ridiculously, not exaggerated, but misrepresented the 
effect on the crowds in London of the first news of 
the postponement on Tuesday. A mighty silence is 
said to have fallen on the people; then consternation, 
dismay ; tearing of hair; in fact every exhibition which 
might have been possible, though in England we trust 
not likely, had the bulletin informed the crowd that the 
Channel Fleet had been annihilated and that a great 
hostile army was rapidly marching on London. This 
illustrates the tendency of the journalist to overreach 
himself ; for all this sudden gloom and consternation, 
which is meant to give an idea of the depth of 
the people’s feeling for their Sovereign, could not have 
been due to any such cause. The first announcement 
did not show that the King was in any critical condition, 
and all this outburst of grief would simply have been 
disappointment at a lost show. That is not fair to the 
people : who in London at any rate took the matter in 
quite a different way. If there was anything remark- 
able in the reception of the news, it was that it seemed 
to produce so little outward effect. Everybody went on 
decorating as before, everybody looked at the decora- 
tions as before; the crowd of sightseers neither 
diminished nor altered their demeanour, with which 
there was no fault to find. The cynic, of course, 
would read this as a determination to have 
their pleasure, no matter what had happened. That 
may have been true of some; but the real 
explanation undoubtedly was that the crowds did not 
believe anything was meant beyond possibly a brief 
postponement of the festivities; they clearly did not 
realise the danger to the King. Some who did know what 
the operation meant, learning that the crisis had beer 
survived, thought that recovery might be very rapid. 
It took the people a very long while to realise that the 
Coronation really was lost, and that the King’s con- 
dition put a public holiday out of the question. That 
it was so is not very strange ; and, with all allowance 
for sudden drafts on platitude at such a time as this, 
it is not to the credit of the London daily press that it 
should have made this display of sentiment by means 
of a misrepresentation of fact. 

There is, of course, in all sobriety an aspect of the dis- 
appointment which will bear the description of an 
irreparable national loss. We are not thinking of old 
wives’ stories about the crowning of the King; a 
postponed Coronation loses none of its efficacy. But 
history does not repeat itself; things never happen 
exactly in the same way again. When again will Peace 
after a successful war and a Coronation coincide ? Then 
it is doubtful if so representative, so ideal a gathering 
of the British Empire can ever be repeated. The 
Indian contingent alone can hardly be so complete 
again. Very many personages imperially most signi- 
ficant will now return without having taken part 
in the great object-lesson, a lesson for life, for 
which they came over. These are among the things 
we can only regret: ra trav Oedv xpy depev. In all 
this national disturbance the people and the Church 
have not forgotten the Supreme Being: the services of 
intercession have been entirely in place and they have 
been well attended. It is beyond human ken to trace 
the finger of God in particular phenomena; but the 
nation is right in times like these to remind itself with 
emphasis that God is in all. These things pull us up 
sharp, as we go on confidently assuming that we are 
our own masters. Nature’s touch in the convulsions 
of the West Indies reminded us not to be so certain that 
the kingdom of man over conquered nature is at hand. 

is disappointment, coming at the last moment when 
everything else had conspired to make the great 
British festival a success, may well reriind us to be 
a little less insolent in our ‘ Anglo-Saxon” success. 
Even the British Empire is not entirely its own 


THE NEW COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


N EARLY two years ago, when Lord Roberts pro- 
nounced the war to be over, it was an open 
secret that Lord Kitchener was merely to take over the 
command from him with a view to finishing the 
business and that, so soon as this was satisfactorily 
accomplished, he was to go to India leaving General 
Lyttelton in chief command. This finishing off 
process, as we know to our cost, involved the conduct 
of military operations on a very large scale for many 
months, followed by tedious guerrilla warfare and it 
has only within the last few days been possible to 
complete the arrangements of 1900 and leave General 
Lyttelton in command upon Lord Kitchener’s embarka- 
tion for England. At the commencement of the war in 
1899, General Lyttelton’s name was practically unknown 
to the world and it is instructive to note that although 
he commanded a Brigade at Colenso, Spion Kop and 
elsewhere, and a Division at the other battles on the 
Tugela preceding the relief of Ladysmith, little was heard 
of him in England. In South Africa it was very 
different and he soon became known there as the one 
General who had not been held up to unfriendly 
criticism. At the present time when the question of 
the training of the officer is so much before the public, 
it is interesting to follow the career of one who has 
admittedly made fewer mistakes than most men in the 
recent war. 

Neville Lyttelton is just 57 years of age. Both he 
and his brothers have most decidedly made their mark 
in the professions they have adopted. It would be 
flattery to say that all of them were brilliant men, but 
on the other hand it would be hard to find a family 
which is admittedly so ‘‘ good all round” as are the 
Lytteltons. In one way they appealed particularly to 
an English audience in that they were exceptionally good 
cricketers. Neville Lyttelton joined the Rifle Brigade in 
1865 and served with that famous regiment in Canada 
during the days of the abortive Fenian raids. Owing to 
the political influence of his family and the fact that 
the Liberal party was at the time in power, when a 
subaltern with only four years’ service he was appointed 
A.D.C. to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Lord Spencer. 
When the Conservative Government came in in 1874, he 
reverted to regimental duty and served with the Kifle 
Brigade in India, taking part in the North-West 
Frontier Expedition of 1877-8. In 1880 when Mr. 
Gladstone’s second administration commenced, he was 
taken as private secretary by the Secretary of State for 
War, Mr. Childers. When Arabi’s rebellion broke out 
in Egypt as A.D.C. he accompanied Lord Wolseley’s 
Chief of the Staff, General Sir John Adye. At this time 
he was but a major and, at the termination of the 
expedition, he received the usual complimentary brevet 
of the Staff. This may be said to have been the 
starting point of his career. The following year he was 
appointed Assistant Military Secretary to Sir John Adye, 
then Governor of Gibraltar, a post he held till 1890, 
when he was made Military Secretary to the Governor 
of Bombay, Lord Reay, and served as such for five 
years. Thus up to this time all or nearly all his 
appointments on the Staff were entirely political, 
and these he, as a nephew of Mr. Gladstone and 
with many friends and relatives amongst the Liberal 
and Radical party of the day, had of course little 
difficulty in obtaining. After four years’ more regimental 
service—during two years of which he commanded the 
2nd Battalion Rifle Brigade in Dublin—he was again 
employed on the staff, this time as A.A.G. at Head- 
quarters in charge of Mobilisation. Two years later he 
was translated into the Military Secretary’s Depart- 
ment as Assistant Military Secretary. Upon Lord 
Kitchener’s final advance on Khartum Lyttelton was 
sent out as Brigadier in command of one of the 
infantry brigades and returned afterwards to his 
post at headquarters with the rank, of Major-General for 
his services at Omdurman,. ...In 1899 he was given com- 
mand of an infantry ‘brigade at Aldershot and a few 
months afterwards, he was sent out to South Africa in 
command of the 4th or Light Brigade in Sir Redvers 
Buller’s Army Corps. It may be noted that during 
this second phase of his career once again political 
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interests proved of no small value to him, for it 
was during Lord Rosebery’s 1894 Administration that 
Sir Redvers Buller, the Adjutant-General to the Forces, 
obtained for him the appointment of Assistant-Adjutant- 
General at headquarters, which proved to be the 
stepping-stone to his subsequent preferment. _ 

We have given General Lyttelton’s services at 
length since it might easily be imagined that an officer 
who had in over thirty-four years’ service only 
done five years’ regimental work since he was a 
subaltern would hardly prove a shining light as a 
leader of men on active service. Never were prog- 
nostications more absolutely falsified. From the time 
he obtained command of a battalion to the present hour, 
whether as colonel, brigadier or general of division, 
he has never failed to do all that has been required 
of him and more. At the battle of Colenso 
he had but little opportunity, his brigade being 
held in reserve for most of the day. At Spion 
Kop, although his whole brigade was not actively 
engaged, one of his battalions — the third of the 
60th Rifles—did valuable service in diverting the atten- 
tion of the enemy by their heroic attack against the 
southern side of that terrible hill. At Vaal Kranz, the 
brunt of the fighting fell on Lyttelton’s brigade and 
the manner in which it drove the enemy from the Vaal 
Kranz ridges, and the determination with which it 
held on to them until relieved by the 2nd Brigade on 
the following day, are some of the brightest episodes of 
those evil days. A few days later, Lyttelton was ap- 
pointed to the command of the 2nd (General Clery’s) 
division, and took a conspicuous part in the sub- 
sequent fighting on the Tugela, which culminated in 
the battle of Pieter’s Hill and the relief of Ladysmith. 
When Sir Redvers Buller advanced from Ladysmith 
to Lydenberg, Lyttelton’s division were continually 
engaged and were especially in evidence at the 
famous storming of Bergendal, miscalled the battle of 
Belfast. At a time when public opinion is sorely 
divided as to the merits and demerits of our generals 
in South Africa, the following true story is not 
inappropriate. During the months of the dreary 
fighting on the ~~ and the still longer period of the 
final advance on Lydenberg, the two armies had not 
been in touch. It was on the road to Lydenberg 
that Lyttelton’s war-worn veterans, the survivors of the 
terrible experiences of the Tugela and of the stupendous 
task of forcing the Drakensberg Passes, met Lord 
Roberts’ force which had moved across the open country 
of the Orange Free State in overwhelming numbers. 
It chanced that one of Lyttelton’s rifle battalions—the 
very one he formerly commanded—had to march through 
a post held by some of Roberts’ army. ‘‘ Who are you?” 
asked the men of the latter as the dusty khaki-clad 
warriors, who it is needless to say were marching at 
their very best, strode past with set faces. ‘‘ Oh we’re 
only Buller’s mob” was the scornful reply. Certain it 
is that there were no finer soldiers—there may have 
been as good—as Lyttelton’s men who formed 
part of ‘‘Buller’s mob”. The scientific demon- 
stration that British soldiers never could have 
relieved Ladysmith, forced Laing’s Nek or gained 
the subsequent victory at Bergendal save by Lord 
Roberts’ ‘‘ masterful strategy” was felt most acutely 
by the gallant army which had borne the stress of the 
combat in Natal. 

The belief of the 2nd Division in Lyttelton was 
absolute; and, after all, that is the first and prime 
factor which Napoleon said it was necessary to incul- 
cate in soldiers in order that they may “ se faire tuer ”. 
When Lord Roberts returned to England and the second 

hase of the war assumed such serious proportions, 
it was Lyttelton who was entrusted by Kitchener 
with the vitally important operation of stemming 
the tide of invasion and crushing the alarming 
rebellion in the north of Cape Colony. True he 
failed to capture the elusive De Wet, much it is 


said to the wrath of Lord Kitchener, but he abso- 


lutely defeated the masterful combination against him, 
captured all De Wet’s guns, ammunition and sup- 
plies, and drove him across the Orange River—an utterly 
discredited fugitive who never again ventured to 
attempt any scheme for the invasion of our colonies. 
Such is the record of the man who is now called to the 


high duties of commanding the King’s forces in South 
Africa. It would be premature at this time to endeavour 
even to outline what will be the duties of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Forces in the Transvaal and 
Orange Colonies as distinct from those of the Civil 
Administrator. Time only can demonstrate where the 
strong military hand must be called in to deal drastically 
with some fresh situation and where the admirable 
rule of Lord Milner can be allowed free scope. One 
thing is certain—in General Lyttelton Lord Milner will 
have as military adviser a first-rate soldier, an able 
tactician and administrator and an honourable English 
gentleman who has never failed to command the 
affection and esteem of all who have had the good 
fortune to serve with him, and, we believe we may add, 
the respect of the Boers who have fought against him. 
The Lyttelton family never fails; it would be strange 
indeed if the soldier member were to make the single 
exception when entrusted with supreme responsibility. 


ADMIRALTY ADMINISTRATION. 


ORD CHARLES BERESFORD is an honest and 
straightforward critic, but in his perfervid denun- 
ciation of things as they are at the Admiralty he was 
guilty of exaggerations which give his opponents a 
paltry triumph. He referred to certain points of detail, 
to shortcomings of ships on foreign stations, to alleged 
insufficiencies of stores—of coal especially—until the 
voice of an angry public forced the official hands and 
compelled them to immediate exertion. But all this 
and much more of the same kind Mr. Arnold Forster 
last week in the House of Commons had little difficul 
in refuting ; for even if the charges had been true, it 
would have been impossible for Lord Charles Beresford 
to prove them; and made as they were, they served 
little purpose except to remind his hearers and readers 
of the very grave breach of discipline into which he 
had himself been led by his warmth of tempera- 
ment and his too frank utterances to a journalist in 
search of sensational copy. 

But the great fault of Lord Charles’ denunciation is 
that it is entirely destructive. We can gather from it 
that he believes the Admiralty, its organisation, its 
administration, its whole being and doing, to be as bad 
as they can be, but we cannot gather how he proposes 
to amend it, or what he proposes to substitute for it. 
The only appearance of any definite proposal, indeed, 
came from the Civil Lord of the Admiralty in the last 
Government, who suggests that a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons shall examine and control 
the Estimates and virtually the policy of the Admiralty. 
To us the idea appears absurd, but no other seems 
to have been formulated, certainly not by Lord Charles 
Beresford. It may be that the constitution of the 
Admiralty is unsound ; we are by no means sure that it 
is sound ; but so much denunciation of general rotten- 
ness ought to have been accompanied by some sugges- 
tion of particulars, some proposals for a remedy. And 
we think that he might have been guided to these 
not only by his own experiences both at the 
Admiralty and on active service, but by the recorded 
experiences of one of the ablest of recent admirals—one 
whose memory every naval officer holds in reverence 
and respect—Sir Geoffrey Hornby. After a compara- 
tively short period of service at the Admiralty, Sir 
Geoffrey Hornby withdrew from it and refused to return, 
even as first sea-lord, because such experience of it as 
he had had was enough to convince him that its 
whole procedure was distasteful to him, and in his 
opinion could not lead to results altogether satisfactory ;. 
that the office was dominated by permanent civilians, 
whose judgment and decitiong—it only because they 
were permanent—had more effective weight than those 
of the higher placed lords—or birds—of passage; and 
—a thing he found still more galling—that his time, the 
time of the sea-lords, officers of rank and experience, 
was engrossed by a crowd of comparatively unimportant 
details which subordinates might, could and should 
have adequately ordered. 

Admiral! Hornby’s indictment of the Admiralty, not less. 
severe than Lord Charles Beresford’s, was more satis- 
factory in that it did lay the finger on the spot, did show 
what the faults of the system are—the inability of the 
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sea-lords to devote themselves to questions of adminis- 
tration, organisation or efficiency because they are 
required and obliged to attend to petty details, and, 
as a necessary consequence, the relegation of really 
important questions to civilians who have neither know- 
ledge nor experience. Unfortunately Admiral Hornby 
never took any step towards bringing his view of 
Admiralty business before the public ; and though fully 
stated in his very well written life, to the great mass of 
eople, who do not read biographies, they are there 
Buried rather than exposed. This we say is unfortunate; 
for Admiral Hornby’s criticism is reconstructive rather 
than destructive. He does not say the system is all 
rotten—which is an absurd exaggeration; but he does 
say that it has faults, and that, in certain definite 
ways, they might be remedied. Specifically, as to the 
faults we have mentioned—the silly, incapacitat- 
ing work required from the sea-lords—he sug- 
gests that each sea-lord should have, at the 
Admiralty, a personal staff similar to what he would 
have if afloat, with his flag flying—a flag-captain, a flag- 
lieutenant and a secretary—two flag-captains if neces- 
sary—and that the civilian clerks should be clerks and 
not confidential advisers. Some such measure, he 
thought, would relieve the admiral, the sea-lord, from 
the excessive and needless strain now forced on him, 
and permit him to devote his trained mind and pro- 
fessional skill to the consideration of the important 
problems that are continually arising. 

Admiral Hornby was merely writing his private 
opinions and outlining some reforms which he would have 
liked to see carried out; otherwise we think he might 
have gone further in the same direction. We our- 
selves would certainly go further and urge that the 
whole administration of the navy should be in the 
hands and under the direct control of a naval officer, 
just as we would urge that the whole administration 
of the army should be under the direct control 
of a military officer; and that both might work in 
unison with and under the political guidance of a 
Secretary of State for War. It is surely the most 
grotesque of anomalies that in this country, whose 
right arm of defence as of offence is its fleet, a country 
to which war, without the full and entire co-opera- 
tion of the fleet, is an impossibility or would be an 
unspeakable disaster, the Secretary of State for War 
should have absolutely nothing whatever to do with 
the navy. We think it absurd that, as a civilian, 
ignorant of military affairs, he should have the con- 
trol of the army ; though that, asa politician, he should 
consult with the professional heads of the army and 
navy is agreeable to reason and common sense. But 
as for the army, so for the navy, we would have the 
immediate command vested in an officer of the service ; 
and we can conceive an advisory board at the Admiralty 
in which every department of the service should be fully 
represented, so as to satisfy even Sir William Allan or 
Sir John Colomb, and working under a real Admiral 
of the Fleet—not necessarily chosen by seniority—as 
harmoniously in Whitehall as on board a flagship, 
where the Captain of the Fleet, the Secretary, the 
Colonel of Marines, the Inspector of Hospitals and the 
Inspector of Machinery all have their duly regulated 
functions. 

That the one essential qualification for commanding 
a great service, such as our navy, should be an utter 
and entire ignorance of it and of everything belonging 
to it, so that this commander may approach the con- 
sideration of all questions relating to its well-being 
with absolute impartiality and perfect freedom from 
prejudice, is surely one of the most monstrous proposi- 
tions ever put before men who were not candidates for 
Government apartments at Yarmouth. But all this, 
by tacit consent, is avoided in these discussions ; and 
even Lord Charles Beresford makes no objection to a 
civilian as the Commander-in-Chief of the navy, 
because—as it is said—the first Lord of the Admiralty 
must be a politician and a party man. “ Je n’en 
vois pas la nécessité”: party ends would be fully 
gained by the Secretary of State for War being 
the party politician ; let the naval and the military 
commanders-in-chief devote their whole energy and 
ability to organising the force under their command in 
the best possible way; to making the most of the 


means at their disposal, and according to the political 
advice of their friend, the Secretary of State. For 
the navy a civilian First Lord cannot, or at an 
rate is not likely to do this, and when his Esti- 
mates come before the Cabinet and are ruthlessly 
cut down by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, he is 
very apt to reduce them in a manner that tells more for 
appearance than for efficiency. That some such change 
must be brought about, now that public attention is 
awakened, may be considered certain. But public 
attention must first be brought to bear on Parliament 
itself, which leaves these most important national 
affairs to be discussed before an audience of eleven 
members, and without the presence of a single Cabinet 
minister. And this in a country which claims that it is 
on the navy that its wealth, safety and strength chiefly 
depend! 


THE IDEA OF KINGSHIP. 


| would be easier to write a legal treatise on the 

political position of the King in the State than to 
analyse all the feelings, with which politics have 
nothing to do, of which he is the centre. States have 
contrived both in the past and the present to get on 
more or less successfully without the person of an here- 
ditary King ; but a person clothed with that character 
could alone be the object of such remarkable demon- 
strations as those we have lately been witnessing. We 
may suppose, without an unduly depreciatory estimate 
of their speculative abilities, that most of the people 
who took part in them, if they thought about the 
matter at all, would not have been able to 
give any more account of it than that it was a big 
show in honour of the King. It would really be a 
puzzling question to ask; why does the fact of a 
man being a King make you feel a perfectly reasonable 
creature while you do on his account what you would not 
do for any other human being who was not a King? 
Well but he is the head of my State. But did any 
Frenchman or American ever feel towards President 
Loubet or President Roosevelt just as you have 
been feeling towards King Edward? That is not 
the reason of the difference. Nor is it that a 
King usually represents the State longer than a 
President. Napoleon was made First Consul for life, 
and yet the actual possession of power had another 
element added to it when he became Emperor and was 
crowned with religious rites by the Pope: less in- 
telligible but far more effective morally than mere 
power alone could have given him. Oliver Cromwell 
got so far as to be made hereditary Lord Protector, and 
if the further step had been taken, and he had been 
made King as the result of an intrigue, the moral 
effect, without any alteration of the physical position, 
would have been worth more than a series of successful 
battles. 

So that it seems that it is not because a man holds the 
chief State office hereditarily, or that he is the embodi- 
ment of political power, that he arouses the special feel- 
ings which are called forth by Kingship. The degrees 
of political power vary considerably through grades 
amongst Kings, from an Emperor of Russia to a consti- 
tutional Sovereign like King Edward. Even different 
theories prevail as to the quality of the kingship, from the 
broadest assertion of the claim of divine right to modi- 
fied forms of it retained in various kinds of constitu- 
tions. In England it is not in our common thought 
about Kings : for nearly three hundred years we have 
done our political thinking without laying stress on it ; 
and yet our emotions respond as keenly to the idea of 
kingship as did those of our ancestors when its theory 
was quite different. Sometimes personal character 
may have had something to do with the feelings 
towards individual Kings or Queens, but gene- 
rally it has had very little effect on the idea. It 
seems absurd to speak of +personal affection or 
dislike on the part of millions who have never seen a 
King ; at least in a society such as ours where he is no 
longer imagined by them as personally responsible for 
their prosperity or misfortunes. Seeing that, whatever 
may be the explanation for it, the very essence of King- 
ship is that it is the sublimation of a personality, 
individuality in its highest expression, it is remarkable 
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how qualities of personal character have so little affected 
our notions about Kingship. Whether a King was a 
saint or a sinner did not matter much; and until com- 
paratively recent years the royal code of morality on 
some points was usually quite different from the 
ordinary standard of respectability. He had a sort 
of prerogative dispensing power in this respect which 
was complacently admitted as belonging to the royal 
estate. ‘‘Je ne me marierai jamais: j’aurai des 
maitresses” protested the sobbing King to his dying 
wife. The converse is equally true; and it has 
always been easy by association of ideas to transfer 
the ideal virtues of the office to the personality of the 
holder. 

This is invariably the case with offices that are asso- 
ciated with religion and the exercise of religious rites ; 
and the Kingship and the Pontificate are the two most 
notable instances of it. The idea of the King as the 
divinely appointed ruler is the source of all the glamour 
and mystery that surround him and makes natural a 
ceremonial and pageantry which, as attendant on any 
other personality except one possessing a similar claim, 
would be absurd. All Kingships have been founded on 
that idea. It was the only possible source of power ; 
and the one additional fact that has to be explained 
about it is, how certain persons came to be accepted by 
the communities of which they were members as the 
mystic persons upon whom the office of God’s vice- 
gerent had descended. There is a double mystery: 
that of religion and that of an unknown anti- 
quity. One strengthens the other, and the imagi- 
nation is supplied with the material of all others 
most fitted to stimulate it. The great historic 
monarchies of Europe and of Great Britain are 
the results of this imagination, and the Oriental 
monarchies are even more striking illustrations of King- 
ship resting on Divine appointment. It was the one 
enormous advantage that Kings had in their struggle 
with their nobles. This ensured their triumph, and 
success showed that theory or belief and the logic of 
events coincided. The power of aristocracies was 
swallowed up in the power of the Kings; and in the 
process the Kings had established themselves in the 
thoughts of their peoples as exercising a supreme power 
which towards them was paternal. It was naturally 
benevolent as being exercised in God’s name. All this 
‘was symbolised by insignia, and by the concentration 
about the person of the King and his Court of all 
significant ceremonies expressing these ideas, until no 
ritual but that of purely religious worship embodied so 
many of the religious conceptions in which human 
society had its ultimate explanation and govern- 
ment its authority. Kings had no rival but the 
head of the Church; and if the Holy Roman Empire 
was the expression in its most definite form of this 
religious view of the temporal state, yet all the 
European monarchies grew up in the same order of 
‘ideas, and their coronation services like that of the 
British monarchs embodied them in ritual. How en- 
veloping was this spiritual atmosphere which surrounded 
the King may be seen from the belief in the efficacy of 
his touch in certain diseases, which lasted at any rate 
‘till Queen Anne’s reign, as everybody knows from the 
story about Dr. Johnson. And this long after a 
parliamentary arrangement had settled the monarch’s 
political powers more definitely ! 

For centuries these religious and secular associa- 
tions had been gathering round the throne, and 
loyalty and obedience had become an instinct, a 
habit and a custom in spite of differences of race, 
language, or even religion. All other organs of govern- 
ment were mere pieces of machinery, the sentiment 
‘which makes government easy was supplied by the 
Crown. Up to the eighteenth century the personality 
of a King was indispensable. England alone had 
succeeded in ‘the bold experiment o transferring to 
a King not in the strict line under which the tradition 
of Kingship had grown up the sentiments of the earlier 
monarchy. Republicanism is an attempt to dispense 
‘with loyalty to a representative personality, and to sub- 
stitute for it metaphysical and philosophical theories of 
ee In England in recent years at any rate 

e tendency has been quite in the opposite direction ; 
and we have been taught by late events to found our 


expectations for the union of a confederation of 
British States precisely on the same traditions of 
monarchy under which, as has been said, the growth 
of the English nation took place. Nothing has done 
so much to put an end to the talk about repub- 
licanism that was common some years ago as the 
confident belief of Englishmen that the realisation 
of this great political conception would be a vain 
imagining in the absence of the ancient monarchy. 
It is not conceivable that in any other idea than that 
of Kingship can be found the source of common senti- 
ments and aspirations as between Englishmen and 
Colonials. If it were only a question of representative 
institutions the Colonies could set up a system as 
good in all respects for their purposes as our own. 
They could elect presidents as good as any we might 
elect. No element of government can we supply 
them with that they cannot supply for themselves, 
except the splendid tradition of loyalty to the idea 
of Kingship. It is only by that bond of political 
unity that still closer unity, and indeed any unity, is 
possible between us. Empires that have their origin 
in conquest may have their territories continuous or 
discrete as the Roman or the Spanish respectively. 
The American Republic even might conceivably found 
an empire on force as the first French Republic did ; 
and they may, as they do, govern nations established 
within defined territories. But what are the possi- 
bilities of an empire in the circumstances of England 
and her Colonies, each claiming the right of entering 
into any union on a basis of independence and equality, 
unless the Crown, whose traditions are the common 
inheritance of all men of British blood, takes its historic 
position amongst them? It is its rdle to act for such 
communities as it acted for ages in England. Its 
functions here were to maintain the respective rights 
and privileges of the estates in their relations with each 
other.. There is no other possible authority for that 
purpose : no other could be manufactured ; presidential 
or otherwise. Without it the ‘‘ vision splendid” of 
British empire would lose its glory as suddenly and 
completely as the interest of the Coronation —- 
tions has vanished with the unhappy illness of the 
King. In both cases the absence of the one fact of 
essential significance deprives everything of its rational 
ground of existence. 


THE DRAWING-ROOMS.* 


ERE are two books, the one a thorough and well- 
illustrated monograph, the other a collection of 
careful essays, each evidently inspired by a phase of 
society which is beginning to attract the mind precisely 
because it is now utterly past: we are outside it and 
look back on it and comprehend it ; very soon we shall 
regret it, for it is in the nature of men to transfigure 
what has gone. 

It is customary to speak of that phase as though it 
boasted the special character of women; as though 
the direction of statesmen and the moulding of philo- 
sophy proceeded, in the generations immediately before 
our own, from a feminine source and as though some- 
thing of the domestic conversation of the sexes had 
overflowed into the executive part of the State. That 
attitude is surely erroneous. To speak of this age or 
that as suffering or enjoying the special influence of 
women, is like speaking of this or that climate suffering 
or enjoying the influence of the air ; nor is it possible 
to contrast or measure the relative effect of women and 
men upon a given society, for between them they 
compose it. But the pleasant comedy to which the 
race is born at once actor and spectator has different 
scenes and roles, and certainly that great interlude 
between the wars of Religion and the Revolution 
showed men and women in a political aspect peculiar 
to itself—charming and, alas! irrecoverable. The 
great drawing-rooms led Europe ; men fought in lace; 
political oratory was often the display of lovers, always 
of gentlemen ; a ritual of courtesies and conventions 


* “Madame Récamier and her Friends." By H. Noel Williams. 
London : aa 
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The of the Franch Salons.” By S, G, Tallentyre.. London : 
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supported the time: it was not very licentious, and it 
was stately. 

The limits of that period are not difficult to discover. 
The spirit of the Salons began to blossom in the 
lodgings of the Place Royale—Moliére saw it and drew 
it as it rose. It increased in vigour when the Court 
removed to Versailles ; its spirit ruled the eighteenth 
century and reached perfection in the years that led up 
to the National Assembly. Such strong roots had it 
thrust into the soil of the old world that not even the 
Revolution seemed to wither it. Neither the angry 
soldiers of the great wars nor the sordid merchants 
who were more silently building up a new time could 
quite cut down or stifle it. The ladies all of whom 
had seen, most of whom had welcomed, the reform, 
lived on to years which our elders still remember : but 
the a of a great tradition was broken. The 
blindness of Madame Récamier typified, as did her 
romance and her death to follow her dead poet, the 
close—the old age the blindness and the death of a 
past we may not attempt to recreate. 

It was not especially French. The French language 
being in its second period of ascendency and having 
permeated the rich of every country; French luxury— 
due to the then peculiarly unequal constitution of French 
society—having fixed the mark and limit of expendi- 
ture, therefore French method entered into everything 
and = its note to the time. But the influence of 
the Salons did not specially proceed from France: it 
was certainly not confined tothat country. Englishmen 
and Italians have but to recall the past of their own 
families to discover in the day of their grandfathers 
that decorous effect of household politics—that peculiar 
personal cast attaching to public affairs—those letters, 
remembered epigrams and friendships influencing 
government itself, which between them all built up the 
spirit which we call “the eighteenth century”. The 
great Salons were the type of that spirit, and it found 
in them its strongest development, because in their 
gatherings every faculty of the time had free play and 
the strict and defined intercourse which was then the 
very life of Europe could enter its most active 
phase. 

If one should examine what conditions permitted 
such an influence to overspread the general life of 
every Western state, it would be discovered that 
those conditions were mainly leisure and conviction. 
It was the leisure of a comparatively small class, 
everywhere amply secure though not everywhere 
wealthy, taking their security for granted and reading 
it into the whole nature of the state. For a society can 
never understand that its local and temporary conditions 
are other than eternal. So we to-day take for granted 
a power in wealth which wealth does not permanently 
possess ; imagining even that wealth can do things 
which wealth of its nature cannot do, as, for instance, 
fight. Well, their leisure, remote from competition and 
strain, supported upon the intricate economic system of 
internal protection which marked the Old Régime, 
permitted them to meet for hours in a constant com- 
munion of ideas, to debate their Perfect States, or to 
weave that patient and marvellous web of diplomacy, 
perishable as mist, but the most fascinating of political 
activities. In their leisure they followed Kaunitz in the 
strange and iJl-fated attachment to Austria; in their 
leisure they decided that man’s nature was thus and 
thus and that such and such a rational education suited 
it; such and such a kind of government was its due. 
And, the habit of leisure acquired, they were found at 
the end debating letters and form of an executive in 
those last hours when the great towns had risen and 
were demanding food. 

Conviction also was their necessary air, nor has a 
falser judgment been passed upon them than that which 
would have made’'wit, high-breeding or great wealth 
their only characters. There was one Salon which was 
an epitome of what had gone before and was to lend its 
influence to a generation beyond. It was the Salon of 
an artisan’s daughter married to an old austere man of 


‘the middling class: a man of some anxiety as to the 
etiquette of the rich. 


It was the Salon of Madame 
Roland. There, in the Hétel Britannique, in the 
little room of the Rue St.-Honoré, or later in the 
splendour of the Home Office, gathered round the 


woman who could best lead and inspire the men who 
were at once the most remote from reality and the most 
creative of the old world. That Salon was the focus of 
the Gironde. It may be brought into reality again 
more vividly than any other scene in that past. 
They were all so living and so young that their resur- 
rection is a kind of right of theirs, not difficult nor 
strained. 

And with them you may leave the Salons ; for it is they 
that form themost completeimpression. The woman that 
was always half a child in spite of her heroic faith and 
vision dominates them still: Buzot still sits on the foot- 
stool at her feet, destined to become her lover and to re- 
ceive later from her prison the passionate notes which re- 
main to us in England unknown. Vergniaud, with the 
luminous pale eyes of the orator ; young Barbaroux 
with the fire and inconsequence fitted to that great 
time—unfitted to ours: they took their power from 
such a communion, it rendered them the soul of the 
Republic : they could, because they had talked in that 
one room together under such a divinity, leave behind 
them the legend which Lamartine recovered and which 
shall still guide European democracy, at least where it 
is allied to the arts. 

We cannot call that influence back, for we are sure 
of nothing, and the ritual of our old society is broken 
and its tradition lost. Wecan watch it as one watches 
a picture and we can see it most vividly in that little 
room where Robespierre once sat biting his nails and 
sneering a little as he said, ‘‘ A Republic! What is 
‘a Republic’? ” 
H. 


THE PLEASURES OF AN INDIAN 
BUNGALOW. 


5 le monsoon has burst—the rain is falling! The 

Anglo-Indian alone can appreciate the meaning of 
these words. After days and nights of intense heat, 
with a minimum temperature of 100° F., when the very 
wind made by the punka feels like a hot blast—after 
this, comparative coolness. This is‘what the bursting 
of the monsoon means to the Englishman in India. 
The brown parched waste is transformed as if by 
magic into verdant fields. Nature rouses herself. 
Animals and insects spring up on every hand as if 
by spontaneous generation. At all times and seasons 
the Indian bungalow is a very Zoological Gardens. 
The human occupant scarcely counts; is but one 
among many. In the rains he bids fair to be altogether 
crowded out. The number of his uninvited guests 
is legion. They look upon the building of houses 
for the shelter of animals as the excuse for man’s 
existence. The flies seem to increase a thousandfold. 
In India these insects, like the poor, are always with us ; 
they, however, favour us during the rains more than at 
any other season. The Indian fly is far more depraved 
than his English brother. If one of the latter settle 
on your nose and you drive him off, he seeks another 
playground. Not so the Indian. You are writing and 
he selects your right hand as his resting place, you 
blow him off and resume your writing. By the time 
you have written half a word he is again comfortably 
settled on the identical spot on your hand. You drive 
him off, he again settles. After three or four repeti- 
tions of this operation you seize the fly-flapper and 
murder him. The fly-flapper is an indispensable piece 
of furniture in India. It is a short stick with a flat 
piece of leather attached to one end. The fly is slain 
with the leather flap. 

Mosquitos come next. The fly plagues the Anglo- 
Indian during the whole of the day, the mosquito 
torments him throughout the night. With the setting 
of the sun the mosquito, refreshed by sweet sleep in 
an old hat or other secluded spot, relieves the wearied 
fly and takes up the flagging attack with renewed 
vigour. The mosquito adopts the following plan 
of campaign. He, not being able to live in the draught 


caused by the punka, hovers about just outside its 

sphere of influence, emitting the most unholy sound. 

As the punka-coolie grows sleepier and the motion of 

the punka diminishes the mosquito is able to approach 

When at last soft slumber overtakes 
B 


nearer his victim. 
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the coolie the patient insect reaps his reward and settles 
down to his meal. The gnawing of the rats, the 
chirruping of hundreds of crickets to which the rain 
appears to act as a stimulant, and the unceasing croak- 
ing of the frogs in and around the bungalow, combine 
to curtail the sleep of the unfortunate Anglo-Indian. 
Horace on his way to Brundusium wrote : 


‘* Mali culices, ranzeque palustres 
Avertunt somnos.” 


His words after a night in the Indian plains during the 
monsoon would have been excellent reading. 

The first rain is the signal for the swarming of the 
termites, or white ants as people will persist in calling 
them. You return from the club at 8 p.m. to find that 
in spite of the chzks in front of the doors, the floor of 
the bungalow is strewn with wings which the termites 
have shed ; while a couple of toads are making merry 
with the soft succulent bodies of the insects. On the 
wall the lizards are devouring white ants by the 
hundred. The lizard is a great institution in the 
bungalow. He is as much a part and parcel of the 
house as the dog is. Every bungalow in India contains 
its pair of lizards. During the day they live behind 
pictures or in other sheltered places. At dusk when 
the lamp is lighted they leave their cover and come out 
and hunt. Their hunting-ground is the zone of light 
on the wall round the lamp. Moths, flies, and insects 
of all descriptions settle on this part of the wall, 
lured thither by the light; and the lizard seems to 
look upon the lure as specially hung for his purposes 
by human ingenuity, just as the pictures are pro- 
vided for his hiding place. Like a flash of lightning 
the lizard dashes at his victim, darts out his tongue 
and swallows his prey. Every night he thus catches 
dozens of insects. So quick is he that his victim 
rarely escapes. Well might some Anglo-Indian poet 
write an ode to the timid little lizard, for without 
him we should surely succumb to our insect tormentors. 
The winged termites are not the destructive ones; 
they are however their parents, the founders of 
the termite colony. Dried wood forms the chief 


food of these insects. As they have soft, edibie 


bodies and many enemies, white ants find it to 
their advantage to reach their food without being 
seen. In order to accomplish this they build a tunnel 
from the nest to the place they desire to arrive at. 
The tunnel is made of earth and is constructed from 
the inside. Many hands make light work. When you 
retire to rest at night the walls of the bungalow present 
their normal appearance. In the morning you find 
them studded over with termite-tunnels, zigzag in shape 
and often branching ; some of them may be over three 
feet in length, all constructed in one night from the 
mud of which the bungalow is built. The reason why 
these tunnels appear in this strange manner in the 
middle of the walls is that the white ants have dis- 
covered a well-dried beam in the roof, and made for it ; 
they tunnel into the soft mud walls, until their passage 
is blocked by a broad stone, then they emerge and 
build a covered way on the wall to protect their march 
until they reach a soft place where they can enter the 
wall again. 

Every bungalow swarms with ants proper. The 
commonest species is the black ant ; a colony of these 
insects is able to accomplish much in a night. As the 
day dawns you espy a strange-looking mass on the 
bedroom floor, the growing light enables you to re- 
cognise in this a heap of parched barley. Your first 
instinct is to call for an explanation from the bearer, 
but you notice a tell-tale track on the floor, along 
which black ants are running in both directions. The 
trail leads to the room where the horses’ grain is kept. 
The ants for some reason or other have taken it into 
their heads to remove the grain to your bedroom. 
The bungalow is a happy hunting-ground for spiders 
of all kinds. The average Englishman does not know 
what a spider is. In order to attain this knowledge 
he must see an Indian house spider chasing a 
blackbeetle. This particular spider is about four inches 
broad and nearly as long, he is a great sprinter : 
give him a fair piece of open country with a black- 
beetle in view and you may bet any odds on the spider. 
In the bungalow are also found web-weaving spiders 


of all sorts and descriptions ; these spin their netsJany- 
where and everywhere. Then there is the wolf-spider 
and the little arachnids which wander about the 
walls, little free-lances, seeking whom they may 
devour. Miscellaneous insects complete the fauna of 
the bungalow. Of these there appears to be no limit. 
Every night at dinner the Anglo-Indian holds a kind of 
levee. The insects which attend dance gaily round the 
lamp, and one has to watch one’s plate and glass care- 
fully lest some of the insects should dance into them. 
There is one insect—a little, flat, brown, shining 
creature—which emits the worst odour in the world. 
If one of these touches your food the whole is tainted 
and rendered inedible. You dare not kill these pests, 
for if one be squashed the whole room becomes filled 
with its disgusting smell and is uninhabitable for the 
next half-hour. So these abominable insects fly about 
with impunity while the poor Anglo-Indian must per- 
force look helplessly on and inwardly sigh ‘‘ Spero 
meliora ”. 


THE CENTAURS. 


puree once saw a Centaur that had been preserved 
in honey, and the poets, the sculptors, the painters 
have vied with the mummy-maker and his gums to 
keep from decay those ‘‘ wild cloudborn creatures”, 
violent, learned, wood-wandering. When Hercules was 
thought to have slain the last of them, even to his 
tutor Cheiron, ‘‘ who instructed in all the polite arts the 
greatest heroes of his age”, when Thessaly had 
forgotten the thunder of their hoofs, they lived stilt 
among the stars and in the temples, passed on a 
calendar into the churches of Christian men, and 
stalled themselves in the very cathedrals. Again 
and’ again they have crept out into poetry and 
imagery with the revival of what is secret silvan and 
nubigenous. 

Piero di Cosimo was of their kind, with his love of 
all strange beasts and of uncombed natural places. He 
painted on a wedding-chest the wild ‘“‘noce” they 
made for Pirithous and Hippodamia. This picture is 
now on public view in London,* and I write these 
lines to urge, as strongly as I may, that one of the 
most delightful and characteristic works of its time 
should by official action or private effort be secured for 
the National Gallery. In the ‘‘ Cephalus and Procris” 
we have already the sense of a shaggy, ugly, snub 
world of creatures wistfully assembled about beauty. 
Here we have that same pathos and tenderness in 
the group of the wounded Cyllarus and Hipponome, 
Hipponome who made herself as woman—beautiful as a 
centaur could—combing her hair and plaiting it with 
flowers. She has seen her Cyllarus mad with desire 
for the woman herself; he has taken his death blow, 
and she will take it from the same dart. This group 
makes the centre of the ingenious wave-pattern of the 
long narrow box-space, a wave in the middle, a hollow 
each side and then a half-wave. This silhouette is echoed 
by the cave-hill behind, the dips either side showing 
distant landscape, and the rise again into rock and tree. 
The rest of the piece round this still centre is a tangle 
of conflict. The central group struggles and tramples on 
the tablecloth of the feast; in other groups the inci- 
dents of Ovid’s description are given in wonderful knots 
of action, whose growing science of sharp bone and 


strained muscle is inspired by a wild pitch of fury. 


and fun. The very wine-pots would fain take on 
life in the eager air of story; one of them squats 
with a bird’s legs and beak as if about to cut in. 
Dangerous nature, obsequious and dog-like yesterday, 
is in tumult. 

Altogether the picture marks one of those nodes in 
the orbits of romance and design, one of those unique 
knottings up of vision, poetry and temperament that 
ought to be preserved, among other key-pieces in the 
choice part of a national collection. 

In the same gallery is an exhibition of studies and 
sketches by Mr. Steer and of animal pieces, statuettes 
and busts by Mr. J. H. M. Furse. Mr. Steer’s studies 


* At the Carfax Gallery, Ryder Street. 
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are trials for form and shadow-composition, such as 
Constable frequently made. It is a peculiarity of Mr. 
Steer’s position as a painter that having, so to speak, 
seized the outposts of modern painting as his first 
operation and held them he has been steadily work- 
ing back to secure his base and communications, 
communications with the masters of fundamental 
structure in painting. His ripening art has a bril- 
liancy that turns Constable brown, but also a choice of 
material, a weight and solidity of composition not com- 
mon since Constable’s time. In studies like these one 
sees the intellectual process, the analysis and summary 
of a subject in its leading lines and masses before its 
brilliant colour aspect is wrought out. One of the 
sketches here, ‘‘ An Old Mill” can be compared with the 
lovely picture painted from it, at Mr. Wisselingh’s 
gallery. 

Mr. J. H. M. Furse seems to me to be one of the 
few Englishmen now practising sculpture who show 
evidence of being sculptors rather than sculpturisers. 
We see many efforts to persuade a head into being a 
bust, a model into being a statue, but few works 
initially inspired by the turning shapes that bodies 
take in space. I find strong evidence of this kind of 
vision in the group of two horses. They are horses, 
but they are more than that ; they are sculptors’ horses ; 
the rear and plunge cf their action, the bulk of their 
bodies, the patterm of their limbs and heads make up a 
true turning solid of design. The torso of a man has 
the same quality ; it is not an unmanageable, ungrate- 
ful body, but something that divides space pleasurably 
while it gives the intention and gesture of a human 
form. To this general sentiment of form Mr. Furse 
will doubtless come to add a keener, closer model- 
ling of parts; for if the torso is a little summary, 
like a recollection of Rodin, we find him attempt- 
ing difficult feats, like the ruffled plumage in the 
‘Cock and Snake”. If this is not a match for 
the superb turkey-cock of the Bargello, it shows 
an impulse to press nature curiously as well as to sum- 
marise. 

At Mr. Van Wisselingh’s, besides the Steer already 
referred to, the Centaurs appear again in wo pictures 
by a learned and subtle artist, Mr. Charles Ricketts. 
These, and a picture of the ‘‘ Good Samaritan”, are the 
first oil-paintings Mr. Ricketts has shown in London. 
In one a rhythm of block-bearing shapes descends into 
the hollow of a desolate, half-made world. Another is 
an idyll of Centaur and nymph. The third, the 
‘* Samaritan ”’, shows the quality of the designer most 
notably in the strewn, dislocated form of the wounded 
man, with the geometry of parallels and triangles 
set up by his limbs; and the quality of the 
poet, in the physical extremity that this design 
reinforces. I praise these pictures as design ‘and 
chiaroscuro for their solid form and also the general 
sentiment of their colour, but I distrust the future of 
painting taken so evasively ; Mr. Ricketts, like Mr. 
Charles Shannon, also represented here, seems to enter 
oil-painting with a certain self-defeating precaution. It 
may appear a perfectly reasonable thing to take up this 
medium with definite restrictions ; to say, | will reject 
the modern realism of light and colour ; why should not 
one go back upon convention and take up the art at 
some earlier stage, where the balance of nature and 
convention is decoratively sufficient? Why not, 
indeed? and yet the painters who have attempted 
this exclusive dealing, Rossetti and Mr. Watts, have 
proved that there was some poison in the deter- 
mination : Titian must have appeared to himself and 
his time a naturalistic innovator; if we go back to 
him for sympathy in boycotting nature we shall not 
paint like him ; we shall have less nature and beauty 
at the beginning, and less still as we go on. In 
the ‘‘ Woodland Venus,” as in the ‘‘ Shell Gatherers”, 
the paint-modelling obscures the virtue of the linear 
design. 

M. Fantin-Latour is one of the artists who accepted, 
at first, his century’s ideas, and then, in a kind of 
terror, seems to have gone about, tumbling often intoa 
very decrepit romance. He never, in the domain of 
Manet, did anything more beautiful than the large still- 
life in this exhibition. There are uncertainties in it 
here and there that show the nervous mind; its title, 


“*Un Coin de Table”, gives the hint of a somewhat 
slice-like composition, but it is full of sheer beauty 
of rendering and colour, as in the lemons struck 
against the background of lemon-black wall and 
air, the silver pot, the frail rhododendrons against 
the delicate white of the tablecloth. His ordinary 
flower-pieces, beautiful in many respects as_ they 
are, have been made easy for manufacture by dropping 
out the bigger qualities just within grasp in this lovely 
picture. 

The collection of the Farnley Turners, now at last 
shown in Bond Street, at once enhances and checks 
one’s admiration of Turner’s powers. There is perfect 
central work, like the sea-piece, lovely drawings 
among the Rhine series, and an extraordinary tilting 
match with Rembrandt. The dark richness and 
brilliance of the colour, the unity of illumination 
carried across the whites of the bed and dress, the 

reen of a curtain, the scarlet and gold of a chair, half 
in light, half in shadow, are only broken by one fault 
in value, the crude red in the man’s hat, and this 
perhaps has lost a glazing. There-are some drawings, 
splendid in design, like that of pine-trees in a Swiss 
scene, but too big fer the medium, and great dispositions 
like the “‘ Dort”, whose poverty: of quality makes it 
look like a Calcott ; and finally, there are studies made 
at Farnley, to please the painter’s hosts, with no other 
motive in them. These should have remained in the 
family album. D. S. M. 


THE CASE OF ‘“*MONNA VANNA”, 


AD Mr. Redford, on the point of banning 
Maeterlinck’s latest play, guessed how garish an 
advertisement he was preparing for his already too- 
well-advertised insipience, he would surely (unless he is 
implected with a passion for notoriety at all costs), 
have allowed M. Lugné Poé to produce the play, with 
a blessing, in the ordinary manner. As it was, the 
play, accursed, saw English light only in a remote hall, 
under the auspices of a “ society” trumped up for the 
occasion. This embarrassment was in itself no great 
matter. Tiny is the public for such things as ‘‘ Monna 
Vanna ”, and probably the number of people who saw 
the performance in the remote hall approximates quite 
closely to the number of people who would have 
seen it in a central theatre. But there is a larger, and 
more serious, aspect of the affair. Mr. Archer, that 
keen student of the censorship, thinks that the prohibi- 
tion of such plays as ‘‘ Oedipus Rex ” and ‘‘ The Cenci” 
and ‘‘Monna Vanna” is ridiculous ‘‘ but not practi- 
cally important”, for that it does not retard ‘‘ the 
development of the English drama”. I agree with 
Mr. Archer that it is the modern native drama that 
matters most. One of my constant tenets in dramatic 
criticism has been that a live English dog is for us a 
more considerable beast than a dead English lion or a 
live lion from overseas. But I kasten to dissent from 
Mr. Archer’s idea that the prohibition of ‘‘ Monna 
Vanna” is an accident quite negligible in relation to 
our native drama. It is, on the contrary, an event of 
very sinister significance. 

For some time past there have been rumours, trust- 
worthy rumours, that the censorship of plays is to be 
exercised more severely than it has been exercised 
hitherto. We are told that certain modern English play- 
wrights have, in the eyes of high authorities, been 
going too far and ought to be pulled back and kept 
back. You remember Lord Hopetoun’s piteous appeal 
to the Commons to strengthen his hands—an appeal 
which the Commons unkindly neglected. Lord 
Hopetoun has ceased to superintend the superintendent 
of our drama; but his successor is said to be not less 
averse than he from any serious play to which the 
maiden of bashful sixteen would not be taken as a 
matter of course. Indeed it is since Lord Clarendon’s 
succession that the aforesaid rumours have become 
persistent. Of course, we have had, under his régime, 
‘* The Girl from Maxim’s” and other not quite decent 
frivolities. But they donot count. Itis, I understand, 


against attempts to deal seriously with ‘‘ questions of 
‘*Tris” was such 


sex” that the official face is set. 
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an attempt, but its triumphant slipping through Stable 
Yard is explicable thus : it was an attempt made by Mr. 
Pinero, to be exhibited at tlie Garrick Theatre. As Mr. 
Archer says, ‘‘ a play which has the prestige of a popular 
author and an established management behind it ah 
fairly safe from the censorship. The official mind hates 
a scene, carefully avoids a hornets’ nest. And a 
swarming, stinging scene there would have been for 
the official who directly molested ‘‘ our premier drama- 
tist”. But there are indirect means of molestation. It 
is sometimes quite possible to frighten a man out of 
doing that which, if he did it, you would be afraid to 
reject. It is quite possible to frighten Mr. Pinero and 
his fellows out of dealing seriously with the facts of 
life, by making them believe you have made a hard 
and fast rule against such impertinences. Sit heavily 
on the prostrate weak, casting stern glances around 
you, and down on their knees will fall the up- 
right strong. And therefore, lately, M. Hervieu, 
that poor immigrant, was so heavily sat upon 
that his play was squeezed out of recognition. And 
therefore, last week, that other alien, M. Maeter- 
finck, was actually suffocated. Pour encourager les 
autres ! 

In this latter stratagem the censorship has signally 
over-reached itself. It would be interesting, of course, 
and the precedent of Elia tempts us, to ‘‘ examine the 
bumps” of the gentleman directly responsible for this 
stratagem. But no passion for phrenology, however 
keen, would justify us in demanding Mr. Redford’s 
head on a charger—or on a saucer, which would be, I 
fancy, the more proportionate vehicle. After all, the 
general policy in the licensing of plays is not attribut- 
able to Mr. Redford, a mere underling. All that he 
can do is to misuse the general instructions, and to 
endanger the general policy, of his superiors. The 
Lord Chamberlain is not expected to keep pace with 
modern dramatic literature. Such details as that are, 
naturally, delegated to Mr. Redford. And Mr. Red- 
ford seems to have been labouring under the 
delusion that Maeterlinck would be as safe a 
victim to tackle as was M. Hervieu before him 
—a mere “foreign devil” against whom the door 
could be closed without any fear of public protest. He 
does not seem to have realised that Maeterlinck is one 
of the greatest of living writers, and is certainly the 
most loveable writer of his age, and that in England 
he has a devoted following of influential persons, quick 
to scrutinise very narrowly the grounds on which any 
work of his may be debarred from public performance, 
and to protest very loudly if those grounds have 
any flaw in them. It is not part of the Lord 
Chamberlain’s duty to read the plays for which is 
craved the right of public production. That is, ob- 
viously, the duty of ‘‘the Reader”. And even Mr. 
Redford, had he read ‘‘Monna Vanna” with due 
care, would have discerned that its moral delicacy 
could not be denied, or for a moment doubted, even by 
such prudes as are monomaniacs in prudery. Indeed, 
the play’s artistic fault is its deficiency in sensual 
passion—a fault which you must have found for your- 
self if you have read or seen the play, and which you 
may have divined from merely reading the accounts 
given by the critics of the daily press. Sensuality 
there is, doubtless, in the passion of Guido Colonna 
for Monna Vanna; but the fact that the former is the 
fatter’s husband immediately disposes of any conven- 
tional objection to the play on this score. The passion 
of Prinzivalle for Monna Vanna turns out to be merely 
spiritual; and it is because the play, unlike the 
previous plays of Maeterlinck, is to be judged on the 
plane of romantic actuality, and because, given the 
characters and the circumstances, Prinzivalle’s passion 
would not, assuredly, have been altogether spiritual, 
that ‘‘Monna Vanna” seems to me unsatisfactory in 

int of art. ‘‘Mais nous parlons ici”, says Monna 

anna, ‘‘ comme si nous étions dans une ile déserte”’ ; 
and that is a shrewd criticism of the play. The cha- 
racters talk entrancingly, with all the authentic 
Maeterlinckian magic of thought and metaphor ; but 
only entrancing creatures on a desert island would talk 
thus, feel thus. So long as Maeterlinck stranded the 
action of his plays on desert islands in ‘‘ faéry seas 
forlorn”, such talk and such sentiments were exquisitely 


right. But now that he has transported his creatures 
into the hurly-burly of the habitable globe, their talk and 
their sentiments strike me, for the first time, as slightly 
ridiculous. True, Guido Colonna is a man of flesh 
and blood, suitable to the venue of the play. But 
Prinzivalle is merely Pelléas or another of those 
childlike phantoms, tricked out in the costume of 
a condottiere of the fifteenth century. The victorious 
sword wielded by him in the cause of Florence is, one 
feels, only a dummy-sword. The passion he has for 
Monna Vanna is only an idyllic fancy learnt by him 
from Maeterlinck. ‘‘ Je ne suis qu’un pauvre homme qui 
regarde un instant le but méme da sa vie. . . Je suis un 
malheureux qui ne demande rien, qui ne sait méme plus 
ce qu’il faut demander.” It is thus that love is made by 
Maeterlinck’s dashing warrior. But the over-refine- 
ment, the etherealisation, from which the play suffers 
robs Mr. Redford of all possible means of justifying his 
objection. I go so far as to say that he cannot 
have had any sincere objection to the play (unless, 
of course, he skipped through it in a couple of 
minutes). The only plausible explanation of his 
action is that he saw that the main motive of the play 
was the love of a man for a married woman, and guessed 
that the author of the play was a Russian or a Nor- 
wegian or something of the sort, and that therefore a 
wholesome example might be set without any fear of 
protest and with every prospect of a commendatory 
smile from the Lord Chamberlain. Alas for these brave 
hopes! Up crop Mr. Swinburne and Mr. Meredith and 
many others, loud in protest. Upcrops every dramatic 
critic, loud in protest. Many persons there are who 
know nothing about Maeterlinck in general and 
‘*Monna Vanna” in particular; but they are all, by 
sheer force of example, loud in protest. And thus, 
since public opinion is the one thing that frightens the 
official mind, the hands of the censorship are weakened, 
and, inferentially, the backs of the native dramatists are 
stiffened by the very device that was to bow them. As 
Mr. Redford must be in sore need of a kind word just 
now, let me express to him my gratitude for this very 
salutary state of things. Max. 


THE SPELL. 


BIRD was in a cage of gold 
Of bent sun-rays celestial wires ; 
A circumstantial spirit-fold 


Of tender yearnings and desires. 


They scoffed and said it cannot fly, 
Thou hast ensnared it with thine eyes 
And woven charms when thou wert nigh 


And hypnotised*its nature-cries. 


And lo, I took the cage away 
And round it stretched the restless air ; 
All the blue chamber of the day 

Was open to it everywhere. 


Oh but my dear one never stirred : 
It said, thou fill’st the world to me, 
They thought me bound, who never heard, 
What lovers say in secrecy. - 


G. C. IvEs. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE DOLLING MEMORIAL. 


To the Editor of the SaAturpAY REVIEW. 


2 Amen Court, S. Paul’s, E.C., 20 June, 1902. 
Dear Sir,—Many of those who were friends of the 
late Rev. R. R. Dolling or admirers of his work in 
Portsmouth and East London and among our soldiers 
and sailors may be glad to know that a fund has been 
started for providing some memorial of him. It is 
proposed that the memorial should take the form of a 
provision for his sisters, who were so closely associated 
with his work and who were almost wholly dependent 
on him; and also, if funds permit, of a small conva- 
lescent home primarily for the people of S. Agatha’s 
Landport and S. Saviour’s Poplar, to bear his name 
and to be managed, if they desire, by his sisters. Con- 
tributions will be gratefully acknowledged by the 
secretary of the committee, the Rev. J. H. R. Abbott, 

S. Saviour’s Vicarage, Poplar, E. 
Yours truly, 
C. G. STEPNEyY. 


GENEALOGY—A NEGLECTED SCIENCE. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAY Review. 
Kenchester, 13 June. 

Sir,— Now that genealogy has purged itself of all 
complicity with the methods of Machiavel, Betham, 
and Ananias, I do think that the science might be 
more fully recognised as being the handmaid of his- 
tory. What a vivid sidelight, for example, the story 
of the Verney family, as narrated with all the methodi- 
cal precision of the late Professor Gardiner, threw on 
the Civil War. Not to puff my own wares, I may 
claim in my ‘‘ Record of the Redes” to have furnished 
a glimpse of one among the many unrecorded dramas 
of that fascinating episode in English history, while I 
have been at some pains to catalogue such scions of 
the many-headed Smith family, however spelt, as took 
one side or the other. This in conjunction with 
genealogy pure and simple. Parvis componere magna, 
other and better pens have done far more towards 
exfodiating the history of the families, yet much 
remains to be done, and I am not far wrong in affirming 
that in the length and breadth of the shires there exist 
piles of unread muniments, some in the custody of 
illiterate tradesmen, whom the equally illiterate bur- 
gesses of country towns select to be mayors and 
aldermen, others in the possession of such of the old 
blood as have not succumbed to the Moloch of Free 
Trade. 

Having regard to the great, and ill-requited, work 
which genealogists are accomplishing, in a spirit of 
reverence for truth contrasting splendidly with the 
fictions of pedigree-manufacturers in the past, I was in 
hopes that the Heralds College would have been brought 
up to its ancient complement for the Coronation. Why, 
for example, has Surroy King-at-arms been suppressed ? 
Norroy continues, but on what principle the North of 
England is favoured, and the’ South ignored, I cannot 
surmise. Again, what has become of Bath Herald, 
and Gloucester Herald? I see ‘‘ Fitzalan” has been 
revived, but only temporarily, as is asserted. Once 
more in the name of common fairness, why has Wales no 
King-at-arms? Rouge Dragon Pursuivant is supposed 
to represent the Principality, but obviously there should 
be a Carnarvon, or a Caerleon, King-at-arms, for Ireland 
boasts ‘‘ Ulster” and Scotland ‘‘ Lord Lyon”. I have 
enough old Welsh blood in my veins to sympathise 
with an ancient and poetic race in being thus left out in 
the cold ; moreover, the Premier himself is of Cambrian 
origin. 

Here I anticipate an objection. It may be alleged 
that to fill up the vacancies in the College or to create a 
new Officer of the first rank, would be to benefit Roman 
Catholics only. To this I reply, first that it happens, 
perhaps in the nature of things, that the adherents of 
the old religion, being in touch with the past, take a 
livelier interest in both genealogy and its symbolic 
accessory, heraldry, than, say, the Baptist chapel young 
man, who shrieks in one’s ears the banality of Burns, 
that ‘‘a man’s a man for a’ that”, as if anyone said he 


was a woman or a eunuch? Certainly the ablest 
genealogist of my acquaintance, outside the ranks of 
the College, is an ardent Roman, besides being a former 
member of Christ Church, and in my researches I have 
found Romans far better posted with family history 
than Anglicans, while by a strange paradox, the only 
Dissenters who care for the subject are the Quakers, 
and they have preserved the records of their brother- 
hood with admirable fidelity. 

Next, my conviction remains that the Earl Marshal 
has no other desire than to nominate to vacancies the 
most capable men. It might be perhaps a cautela 
against slander, were he to select only from those whose 
published works give a guarantee of their knowledge 
and capacity. But in the main I am satisfied that he is 
the last man to favour unduly the members of his com- 
munion. If they are conspicuous by their presence in 
the College, the plain reason is that there is rather 
more enthusiasm for genealogy among Roman Catholics 
than among Anglo-Catholics, while Dissenters, as a 
rule, affect to despise ancestry, and would cheerfully 
excise the genealogies of SS. Matthew and Luke from 
the New Testament rather than admit the veracity of 
any English pedigree—say, that of the Earl Marshal 
himself. None the less education, and particularly the 
spreading influence of Oxford, by degrees tends to 
neutralise the sub-acid of dear, good, but woefully 
prejudiced, Little Bethel; and just as the Quaker, 
Rickman, proved the pioneer of the Gothic revival, so 
we may yet witness the pleasing spectacle of an erudite 
tractate on some such recondite subject, as, say, 
‘* Barons by Tenure,” from the pen of Barebones B.A. 
of the University of Stinkomalee. Qui vivra verra! 
In the meanwhile, why should genealogy alone of all 
the sciences be starved? I believe I am correct in 
stating that in the Tudor days there was a sort of 
Regius Professor of Genealogy, duly salaried, and an 
appanage of the Court. Since that golden epoch we 
have undergone a vulgar devolution. 

Compton READE, 


THE EXAMINER OF ‘PLAYS. 
To the Editor of the SatrurpAy REVIEW. 


Si1r,—The Examiner of Plays will, I anticipate, come 
in for some condemnation (and justly, I think) for his 
extraordinary action in refusing to license ‘‘ Monna 
Vanna”—I therefore venture to contribute a fact in 
regard to the anomalous way in which his functions 
are exercised. When Sir M. White Ridley was Home 
Secretary, a question was asked him in the House regard- 
ing the performance of religious plays, and his reply 
was that such were prohibited. Shortly before this I 
had been present at performances in public, at a licensed 
theatre in London, of two religious plays, one dealing 
very frankly with the story of ‘‘ Moses in the Bulrushes”, 
the other with a subject from the Apocrypha. I have 
mislaid my note of the question, but it can be ascer- 
tained from Hansard. It was after January 1896. 

I am, yours &c. 
. W. F. S. W. 


MR. WATSON. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAY REVIEW. 


37 Stevens Crescent, Totterdown, Bristol. 

Sir,—May I represent to you the feelings of 
satisfaction of the many at your critical examination of 
William Watson’s ‘‘ Coronation Ode”? Since the 
appearance of the article last year on John Morley, many 
of us have reconsidered our decisions on the SATURDAY 
Review standard of appreciation of the good, and have 
maintained them, despite little failings in respect to 
Stephen Phillips and other weaker brethren. 

I would like however to point out and explain two 
obvious inferences to be drawn from the subject and 
style of your review. The first is that the poet’s 
advanced ideas, or rather his treatment of them is 
sentimental. To most students of William Watson 
this comes as a surprise. They have been of the 
opinion that he has advanced steadily along a definite 
highway of thought, in which the ‘‘ Immortality” 
sonnet, the ‘‘ Unknown God” and the later Armenian 
and South African poems have been progressive mile- 
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stones. They have always believed ‘“‘ Achievement” as 
much of the natural man as ‘‘An Ideal Passion”. 
Hence they are unable to indulge in imaginations con- 
cerning the unfortunate exit of the sentimentalist from 
the “‘ upper airs”. 

The second inference is that in the later work Mr. 
Watson has been given to rhetoric and has been without 
passion. This needs examination. It is too general. A 
careful inquiry brings us to admit the lack of passion in 
the speculative and in part of the political poems. This 

urged ‘‘fact” is not strikingly strange. The poet 

s always preferred the best that is natural to the 
elaborated sham. We however doubt whether any 
sober critic would fail to find passion of the finest kind 
in the ‘‘ Lacrimz Musarum” volume, (especially here 
in “‘ Night”) ‘‘ Lux Perdita” or even in the above 
Ideal Passion ”’ and in ‘‘ Lamentation ”. 

Yours respectfully, 
Frank A. Watts. 


THE CORONATION OUTPUT. 
To the Editor of the SaturnAY REVIEW. 
294 City Road, London, 23 June, rgo2. 

Sir,—We observe under the heading of ‘‘ The 
Coronation Output” in the SaturpAay Review dated 
the 21st inst. (p. 811) that you say:—‘‘‘The Art 
Journal’ (with other publications) may give the un- 
learned some topical ideas, especially as to the regalia.” 

Aware of the number of publications concerning the 
Coronation, we do not expect more than a slight notice 
of our contribution to the information on the subject : 
but we are inclined to protest against the contents of 
‘The Art Journal” being summarised incorrectly. 
‘*The Art Journal” scarcely mentions the subject of 
the regalia, as its pages are filled principally with an 
illustrated epitome, anything but unlearned, of the 
King’s historic pictures, miniatures, drawings, and 
armour. 

We feel that your reviewer is unjust to ignore the 
literary work of Mr. Lionel Cust, Mr. Richard 
R. Holmes, and Mr. Guy Francis Laking, who 
each writes with special knowledge of the King’s 
art treasures, and whose official appointments from His 
Majesty give them special opportunities to study. The 
writers themselves selected the illustrations : and Mr. 
Haig’s frontispiece etching of the choir of Westminster 
Abbey is a special illustration to the publication which 
we think deserves recognition in your Review. 

You will realise that it is discouraging to our con- 
tributors, to ourselves, and to our Editor to find such 
uncommon contributions to the history of art classed as 
“topical ideas to the unlearned, especially as to the 
regalia”. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
For H. Virtue and Company, Limited, 
H. Virtue, Director. 


THE COLONIAL CONFERENCE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Kensington, W., 24 June, 1902. 

Sir,—It was time someone spoke plain truth about 
the shiftiness of Imperial statesmen with regard to the 
suggested Imperial tariff, and I am glad to see that the 
SaturDAY Review has sharply criticised Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach on account of utterances which go far to 
a a vital Imperial question. Sir Michael 
icks Beach, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, un- 
fortunately has the largest voice in the decision of 
our tariff arrangements, and he is clearly incapable of 
rising superior to the Manchester School books, whose 
teaching distinctly was not for all time but for an age. 
The time has come to revise our fiscal system as surely 
as a similar time came in 1846, and if some practical 
departure is not made the colonial premiers will feel 
they have been induced to come to London under false 
retences, apart that is from the Coronation. Mr. 
don has shown that New Zealand means business, 
Mr. Barton has declared that the colonial conferences 
are not to be mere academic post-festivity affairs, and 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier has expressed his disbelief that 
Mr. Chamberlain would invite the premiers to the 
conference merely to talk pleasant patriotic platitudes. 


In the face of such anticipations on the part of our 
colonial visitors do the Imperial Government mean to 
hold fast to their so-called free trade rather than make 
the only departure which the colonies themselves would 
consider real business ? I am, yours truly, 
IMPERIALIST. 


THE COLONIES AND ECONOMIC SCIENCE. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


2 Pump Court, the Temple, E.C., 24 June, 1902. 

Sir,—I observe from certain indications, pictorially 
and otherwise expressed, that an impression is abroad 
that the statesmen and people of the new British 
communities are in the nature of things less well 
informed in the matter of political and economic science, 
than we are in this country. Will you permit me—as 
one who has passed some of the most receptive years 
of his life in South Africa, New Zealand, and New 
South Wales—to point out that such an impression is 
not merely unfounded but directly opposed to the 
facts? It is a matter of common knowledge that the 
exact and complete treatment of contemporary political 
and economic phenomena which characterises the pub- 
licism of ancient Greece is due in a large measure to the 
fact that the small city communities in which Hellenic 
society was organised afforded easy object lessons in 
the working of human activity within the field in 
question. As compared with the older European 
societies the new British communities afford the like 
advantages as fields for economic observation and 
experience. Whatever their respective areas may be, 
they are essentially small and highly organised societies. 
I do not exclude the United States; since the United 
States must be regarded from the economic point of 
view as a union of such small societies. Moreover 
the conditions of these new communities are, with 
rare exceptions, such that they allow the political 
reformer a free field in which he can apply the conclu- 
sions of political and economic science. And asa matter 
of fact, these communities, as a whole, have achieved 
progress in directions where in an old country progress 
is difficult of attainment or as yet impossible. The 
simplification of the law of land tenure and transfer, 
the admission of women to political rights, the virtual 
extinction of paupers and criminals as classes of the 
community, and the regulation of labour disputes by 
State arbitration are instances which are familiar. The 
simpler conditions, therefore, and the more varied 
experience of these new States together tend to give 
their people in many respects a clearer and more com- 
plete perception of economic principles than can be 
obtained by the people of the United Kingdom. To 
take an example of immediate interest, the particular 
manifestation of industrial enterprise, known as 
“‘Trusts” or ‘‘ Combines”, which has been suddenly 
introduced to our notice, has long been familiar to 
students of economics in the United States; and the 
growing importance of the principle of ‘‘ mastership 
in industry” is emphasised in Walker’s ‘* Political 
Economy ”—a book which for some time past has been 
set for the schools at Oxford. F 

One thing, at least, which the over-sea English do 
know is that the economic doctrine which is called 
‘* Free Trade” is a fiscal policy which was well adapted 
to the industrial conditions of the United Kingdom 
during the period 1850-90 and not a law of universal 
application. They also believe that these conditions 
either have changed or are changing. Similarly they 
observe that their own products are no longer exclu- 
sively those of the soil and the mines. They observe 
other changes taking place in the wider field of inter- 
national activity into which it is impossible for me to 
enter without trespassing unduly upon your space. I 
hope, however, that what I have written is sufficient to 
show that the assumption that the over-sea English are 
less well equipped than ourselves in economic science 
cannot be justified. It arises, in fact, from the want of 
what Mr. Wyndham has lately called ‘‘ Imperial 
Education ”, and of that study of the science of com- 
parative legislation of which Mr. Haldane is the most 
recent advocate. 

I am, Sir, faithfully yours, 
W. 
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FLAUBERT THE RECLUSE. 


*‘ Madame Bovary.” Translated from the French of 
Gustave Flaubert. With a critical introduction by 
Henry James. London: Heinemann. 1902. 7s. 6d. 


A= the rest seems a little cheap. By conjuring up 

impossible characters in impossible situations 
any of us may easily write off the heads of Mesdames 
Hall Caine and Corelli. But to take a subject such 
as that of Madame Bovary and her wretched amours, 
and to treat it so that the wretchedness, the 
‘ssordidness, is transmuted into beauty, to do this is 
to achieve a feat that places the achiever thereof 
amongst the world’s greatest artists. Quite recently 
Mr. Heinemann has published, in a_ translation, 
‘“‘Notre Dame de Paris”, a story which most of us 
know. A little time before the publication of this 
translation the centenary of the birth of Victor Hugo 
was celebrated in Paris, and flags were hung out, and 
lanterns, and there was a great to-do. In about 
twenty-one years the centenary of the birth of Gustave 
Flaubert will arrive. Will, we wonder, the flags 
and lanterns be hung out then—will Rouen rejoice 
to hear (probably for the first time) that Gustave 
achieved his finest works near to the town of the 
Rouennais ? We suppose not. Rouen has no especial 
affection for Flaubert; and France, speaking gene- 
rally, thinks little more of him than does Rouen. 
france has its popular authors even as England has ; 
and just as Goldsmith, Jane Austen and Shakespeare 
are hidden in the vast shadow cast by Mr. Jerome K. 
Jerome, Mr. Phillips, Mr. Burgin, Mr. Kipling, Mr. le 
Gallienne, and other celebrated ‘‘literary men”, so is 
Flaubert lost behind the clouds of glory trailed by those 
industrious persons Georges Ohnet, Eugéne Sue & Co. 
There will be no celebration twenty-one years hence. 
At least, so we think. Possibly a hundred gentlemen 
may assemble in a café and drink the health of the 
greatest novelist France has known—and we say this 
remembering Balzac, Guy de Maupassant and Dumas, 
not to mention George Sand; but we venture to say 
that beyond this kind of local explosion the name and 
fame of Flaubert will rest as quietly in France as in the 
rest of the world. Still, no one knows; no one can 
prophesy with any degree of certainty; even a mag- 
nificent artist may come to be appreciated by his 
countrymen. 

That is what Flaubert was: a magnificent artist ; 
before everything he was a consummate craftsman. 
‘He devoted his lite—so far as we know it—to perfecting 
this craft; he thought of nothing but his craft, he 
thought it was the only craft worth following in 
this life; and he addressed himself to it with all 
the energy that Balzac gave to his task. Balzac wrought 
as arduously, as furiously—if we may say so—in his 
particular line as did Flaubert in his ; but the purpose, 
the intention, of the two men differed widely. Balzac 
sought after style: he sought after a style that would 
serve as a perfect medium of expression of himself, of 
the things he had seen, the’ things he had heard, the 
life he had lived; Flaubert sought after style: 
he sought after a style that would change into beautiful 
form and colour the things he had seen, had heard, had 
lived. With Balzac the things seen, heard, lived and 
felt were the end; with Flaubert the ultimate form 
was all in all. With Balzac the faithful representation 
of things was all in all; with Flaubert it was all in 
all that the thing seen, heard, lived and felt should be 
made beautiful. Balzac used to write out his stuff, 
= laborious days and nights on it, receive his proof- 
sheets from the printers and devote agonised hours to 
shaping the thing'into what he thought it should be. 
In the end he succeeded in making that thing live. He 
wrote many, many volumes and scarcely ever failed. 
Flaubert toiled no less patiently; he, also, succeeded 
in making the thing live in every case; but what a 
tiny output is his compared with Balzac’s! Think of 
the ‘* Comédie Humaine”, and then think of Flaubert’s 
poor half a dozen novels! Yet in the eyes and the 
ears of the intelligent reader Flaubert remains the 
supreme novelist. In the introduction to the book 
before us now—an introduction so full of ideas, of 


suggestive hints, of sympathy, as to make us for- 
give him for writing any introduction whatever 
—Mr. Henry James calls Flaubert the novelist’s 
novelist. Although we are not in the habit of 
writing novels ourselves we can quite easily see the 
matter from Mr. James’ point of view. Fiaubert shut 
himself up in his study with his theme, and whether he 
liked it or disliked it he worked at it until he made it 
live, and live in a perfect form. In the case of Balzac 
beauty was a secondary matter ; in the case of Flaubert 
perfection of shape, unfailing lucidity and charm of 
utterance, came first and as to what followed he seemed 
never to care. 

Without any intention of making comparisons which 
are odious, we may pursue this one a little further. 
Balzac, loving his subjects, and caring for the means 
of expression simply as a means of expression, arrived 
at a beauty of a sort, arrived at a beauty that arrests 
us, that prevents us laying down any book of his until 
we have finished with it. Flaubert, thinking of the 
mode of expression as everything, caring nothing for 
his subjects, generally hating them, managed to 
arrive at the same result. No one, we venture to 
say, ever took up ‘‘Madame Bovary” and laid it 
aside without finishing it— which is more than 
we could say of the stories of Victor Hugo. 
Balzac wanted to be faithful to life, and he was 
faithful to life; but as life (happily) happens to be 
beautiful, and as Balzac (also happily) happened to see 
this beautful life through a marvellous temperament, 
the result is beautiful. Flaubert, through his deter- 
mination to make his work beautiful, arrived at making 
his work live, making it true to beautiful life. No more 
curious feat has been done since literature came into 
being than that of creating ‘‘ Madame Bovary”. He 
took this sordid story, a story enacted and told every day 
in Rouen or any other small French town, and turned it 
into a thing of beauty. There is nothing else like it in 
literature. One cannot compare it with anything of 
Balzac or Gautier any more than one can compare it 
with a play of Shakespeare, a statue of Rodin. The 
thing is done by a method that seems adapted to that 
subject alone and to no other : when one looks into the 
work one begins to think the technique must have been 
specially invented to suit the subject. That Flaubert 
had fancy enough, and might easily have out-Hugoed 
Hugo, ‘‘Salammbo” shows unmistakably. hat 
magnificent piece of spectacular work beats everything 
of its class. But in ‘‘Madame Bovary” he did not 
draw on his fancy: there is no ornamentation: he 
seems to have scraped away everything extraneous 
until he arrived at the very fibre of life itself. Yet, we 
say, he contrived to make it entrancingly beautiful. 
He also made it humorous. The apothecary — 
what an astounding character he is! Not Mr. 
Micawber is funnier. ‘‘ Truly”, said the apothecary, 
‘*severe measures ought to be taken against drunken- 
ness! I would have inscribed, every week, at the 
door of the Town Hall, on a board ad hoc, the names 
of all those who, during the week, should have intoxi- 
cated themselves with alcohols. Besides, from the point 
of view of statistics, one would thus possess, as it were, 
patent annals which at need could be... .” Here is 
all the fun of Dickens, but it is done with inimitable 
gravity. Indeed, towards the end of the book the fun 
rather lapses into bitterness. And in this bitterness we 
see the recluse. Balzac worked at his business as few 
men have worked; but Balzac was healthy and but 
for the, as we may say, accidental disease that 
cut him down prematurely he might have lived to be a 
venerable member of the Academy. He died at the 
moment he proposed to marry. Flaubert, after his 
early wild episode, did not think of marrying. Occa- 
sionally he ran up to Paris to see a few friends ; but the 
greater part of his life was spent in his cell at Croisset. 
Living alone with the creations of his imagination he 
seemed actually to grow annoyed with their failings. 
The wrath aroused in his struggles to say what he 
wanted to say he vented on his characters. Even the 
poor apothecary is roughly handled at times, and he 
receives a parting kick of the most vicious kind. 
When Madame Bovary gets into serious difficulties, 
and plays the fool, the swindler, if nothing is set 
down in malice at any rate nothing is extenuated. 
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The doctor is done harshly, cruelly. The class got 
on Flaubert’s nerves and he punished them for it. 
One cannot be a “‘ monk of literature” for nothing ; and 
it cost Flaubert dear. Superb though his output was, it 
was small ; and it is our belief that had he lived in a busier 
world, seen more people, had more friends, he might 
have accomplished a great deal more work on the same 
high level. But it must be remembered that he 
suffered from a painful nervous disease that rendered 
him physiologically unfit for happiness. Probably he 
was only happy, approximately happy, when shut up 
by himself and with his imaginary characters ; probably 
he belonged to that order of people who are only happy 
when they are miserable. Like every hypochondriac he 
came to think something terrible ; and the something 
in his case was the task of writing. The diffi- 
culty of writing any language magnificently cannot 
be over-estimated; but in the case of Flaubert 
we may be permitted to think that he might have 
found it comparatively easy but for this hypo- 
chondria. Yet, admitted his disease, he lived and 
worked out his life wonderfully. He did his life-work 
strenuously. Not only is Madame Bovary a living 
woman, not only do her stupid husband and her father 
and her lovers live ; but the villages in which they lived 
stand for us to-day: the river, the trees, the fields, 
the long village streets, shoot before one’s eyes as 
vividly as might the real things. And so, in the end, 
Flaubert is justified : he succeeded in doing the thing 
he wanted to do, and by the means he chose to do it 
with, the phrase, the perfect phrase, clear, musical, 
tense, flexible ; at times picturesque—-a phrase wrought 
with such consummate art that one would swear there 
was no art at all. 


BOLINGBROKE IN SOCIETY AND POLITICS. 


** Bolingbroke and his Times.” Vol. II. The Sequel. 
By W. Sichel. London: Nisbet. 1902. 12s. 6d. 
net. 


R. SICHEL’S second volume on Bolingbroke 
and his times is much what might have been ex- 
pected from the character of the first which appeared 
a short time ago. It is laborious, conscientious, and 
written with considerable vigour. Thecharactersketches, 
though they sometimes unduly break the thread of the 
narrative, are clever. We do not know for instance of 
any description of the Old Pretender better than that 
given by Mr. Sichel. ‘‘ His religion had degenerated 
into craven suspicion. He could be physically 
brave, but he was a moral coward, but both his bravery 
and his cowardice were invariably inopportune. . . . 
Compared with his irresolution his uncle’s . . . might 
have passed for decision. Compared with his obstinacy 
his father’s and his grandfather’s . . . might have 
seemed strength of will. When he chanced to 
yield to persuasion and to do the wise thing, he always 
contrived to put it off till the wrong moment. When 
he was equipped he was unready, and he was prompt 
when he was unprepared. . . . He sauntered when his 
path was beset with danger and hurried mysteriously 
when it was plain and clear. . . . He was never so 
happy as when he was intriguing, and never more 
wretched than when he was called upon to act. But in 
justice it should be remembered . . . that . . . to his 
conscience—whatever the temper of his religion—he 
was true in accordance with his lights. . . . He would 
neither feign Protestantism to succeed his sister nor 
promise it security to defeat her successor.” 

Nor is Mr. Sichel wanting in a gift of description of 
the lighter side of his subject. Of the social life of his 
most versatile hero, of his life at Marcilly, at La 
Source, at Chantelou and at Dawley with his horses 
and his hounds, his garden and his farms, we have very 
pleasing sketches—the more interesting because they 
represent Bolingbroke at his best, while the fancy 
picture drawn in Chapter IV. of his sitting as host at 
his English country house surrounded by the wits and 
the disappointed statesmen of his day, if somewhat 
ambitious, is amusing and eminently readable. ‘‘ An 
open porch with coaches rumbling up the drive; a 
hospitable hall, frescoed in grisaille with implements 
of the chase and field; a long, panelled dining-room, 


whose table is topped by simple but ample fare. The 
guests are few but famous. Yon handsome, portly 
presence is Windham. That plump, shrewd, laughing 
face is Bathurst’s ; that mummied Quixote is Peter- 
borough, his rival at Marble Hill; and next to him sits 
Johnnie Gay—Gay, comedian-faced and frolicsome ; 
Gay, the jaunty scribe, who improvises Henrietta 
Howard’s bravuras to fan and rally her ancient spark’s 
bravadoes, but who, we may be sure, will not betray 
the friend of his protectress now. That puffed and 
puffing form is Pulteney’s. The Court 


‘. . . will smoke some deep designs 
When Bolingbroke with Pulteney dines’. 


That twinkling glance is Arbuthnot’s. That swarthy 
dare-devil is Will Chetwynd, Essex’ future companion 
at Turin. That placid precisian is Lord Essex, who 
was so devoted to Lady Bolingbroke that he called her 
‘ mother’, and whose Cassiobury was to be so often at 
the disposal of Bolingbroke, and of his party’s Egeria, 
Kitty Duchess of Queensbury, as young in her mind 
and figure as old in her costume and habits. The 
pallid, haggard, countenance, whose upturned eyes 
glimmer like pools in some fantastic cavern, the deli- 
cate hands, the swaddled figure, half deformed, is 
Pope’s. That spare, lean, wriggling, critic-shape is 
Arouet le Jeune.” The cloth is cleared; the claret 
broached ; the mahogany glows and with the mahogany 
the converse. ‘‘The host behind the candlesticks in- 
vokes a toast ‘To Liberty and Friendship—to friends 
and freedom absent.’ Who drinks with more effusion. 
than Voltaire ? To-morrow sees him in the 
minister’s closet with whispered tales of patriot plans 
o’erheard, retailed . . . Mirth begins to warm, Wit to 
scathe, and History to live again. Athens and Rome 
prefigure Franceand England. A fig for faction! Let 


| the silly world spin round. England will be herself 


one day.” 

Of the political life of Bolingbroke after his fall, of 
his relations with the Pretender, his return to England 
and his organisation of a party of opposition to 
Walpole both in the press and in Parliament, Mr. Sichel, 
in spite of his somewhat pretentious introduction, has 
not much that is new to say. Nevertheless the story 
is well told and is embellished with much fresh 
evidence. 

And yet with all its merits, and they are many, as a 
critical study of Bolingbroke the second volume in our 
opinion stands no higher than the former. Mr. Sichel 
complains that his hero has been unfairly treated by 
his Whig contemporaries and by Whig historians, and 
thinks that the balance may be redressed by smothering 
his political opponents with unmeasured abuse. It is 
however for Sir Robert Walpole that Mr. Sichel 
reserves the chief vials of his wrath. If Bolingbroke 
has been accused of treachery to the Act of Settlement 
by embracing the cause of the Pretender, Walpole, 
according to Mr. Sichel, completely belied the 


principles of the Revolution because, in the midst of . 


Jacobite conspiracies he twice suspended the Habeas 
Corpus Act, repealed the Triennial Act, and amended 
the Act of Settlement. For Bolingbroke’s venomous 
attacks on Walpole in the ‘‘ Craftsman” and in other 
writings, for instance in the ‘‘ Vision of Camelick”, 
Mr. Sichel has nothing but approbation, but when 
Walpole retaliates he is accused of using Billingsgate. 

It is however in his attempted defence of ‘‘ The 
Patriot King” that Mr. Sichel reaches the height of 
absurdity. Refusing to acknowledge that the famous 
treatise was nothing but a party pamphlet, cleverly 
designed to unite all the elements of opposition ta 
Walpole and if possible to bring back the Tories to 
power, he boldly asserts that it foreshadowed the 
future evolution of our constitution, that Queen 
Victoria ‘‘ long and largely realised it”, and holds out 
the cheerful prospect that its theories are to be further 
illustrated by our present King ! 

Bolingbroke will never be thoroughly understood, if it 


is not realised that,he was above all things a party .. 


man, and that beneath his personal ambitions lay a 
devotion to the Tory interest. To secure the victory 
of the Tories during the latter years of Queen Anne 
he had attempted consolidation and had rejected the 
views of Harley, who advocated coalitions. By a 
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policy of exclusion based on Acts of Parliament, 
power was to be placed in the hands of the High 
Church party and Tory squires, and if need be the 
Stuart House restored. Foiled in this endeavour by 
the premature death of the Queen, he had rashly tried 
to gain his end by adopting the cause of the Pretender 
in 1715. A short experience however of the Pretender’s 
Court had convinced him of the hopelessness of the 
cause, and with personal dignity outraged by his treat- 
ment he abandoned the Stuart for ever. Hence- 
forward he devoted his energies to reconcile the Tories 
to the Hanoverian dynasty and if possible to restore 
them once more to power. Consummate master of 
political strategy as he was, he succeeded in his first 
aim and Lord Beaconsfield’s eulogy of this part of his 
work is not misplaced: ‘‘ He eradicated from Toryism 
all those absurd and odious doctrines which Toryism 
had adventitiously adopted, . . . discarded jure divino, 
demolished passive obedience, threw to the winds the 
doctrine of non-resistance, and placed the abdication 
of James and the accession of George on their right 
bases.” 

To effect the second of his aims was not however so 
easy. The Whigs had such a command of the situa- 
tion, and such control of the constituencies by good 
means and foul, that if the party system was to con- 
tinue the long triumph of the Whigs was assured. 
Party therefore must be destroyed. A Cave of Adullam 
was formed whither all those who had quarrelled with 
Walpole were enticed, and out of them was organised 
an opposition consisting of Tory Jacobites, Hanoverian 
Tories and discontented Whigs; men whose only 
principle of union was to be found in their common 
hatred toWalpole. Their cause was championed by the 
‘* Craftsman”, the authorised organ of the party, and 
then to complete the work the party system was to 
be discredited in the ‘‘ Dissertation on the State of 
Parties” and in ‘‘The Patriot King”. Bolingbroke, 
who as minister had attempted to establish the exclusive 
domination of the Tories, in ‘‘ The Patriot King” 
denounces the party system, and speaks of the 
necessity of a national coalition under a Patriot King 
who should rule for the commonweal and ‘‘ change 
the spirit of party into a diffusive spirit of public 
benevolence”. 

Of the cleverness of the treatise there can be no 
question. In dealing with the abuses of the day the 
writer had an easy task. Parliament it is true did not 
represent the constituencies adequately nor did the 
constituencies represent the people. The influence of 
the great Whig landlords and the rich merchants and 
the corruption they exercised were such that Parliament 
was little more than the creature of an oligarchy mainly 
composed of Whigs. There was therefore a specious 
appeal to popular democracy in his denunciation of the 
party system and in his appeal to a Patriot King, who 
should depend on the public approbation of his subjects 
and who would have no need to be corrupt. The Whig 
phalanx was however too strong to be overthrown and 
Bolingbroke did not even live to see the fall of his 
great enemy Walpole. Nevertheless his work was not 
without results. Whether Mr. Sichel is correct in 
attributing his so-called Broad-bottomed ministry, 
which succeeded, to the influence of his teaching may 
be doubted, but the opposition he had organised con- 
tributed to Walpole’s fall, while his treatise gave to 
the Tories a new political creed. 

During the remaining years of George II. the Tories 
posed as the party of reform. They denounced the 
Standing army as dangerous to liberty. They pro- 
claimed the value of short Parliaments, wished to ex- 
clude all pensioners from the House of Commons, and in- 
veighed against the National Debt as an engine of corrup- 
tion. These cries were however as unreal as the whole 
argument of the treatisé which gave them birth, and when 
with the accession of George III. the Tories saw some 
prospect of a return to power they speedily dropped the 
question of reform. One article of their creed, that of 
the “Patriot King”, remained and George III. with the 
teaching of his mother and of Lord Bute in his mind 
attempted to overthrow the domination of the Whigs. 

e corruption and the influence which the Whigs 
had used to secure their power were now turned against 
them and an attémpt was made to establish the personal 


rule of the sovereign. George indeed succeeded in 
overthrowing the exclusive domination of the Whigs 
but fortunately the party system, which had grown up 
under their control, was too firmly established to be 
shaken. The Whigs, sobered by opposition, reformed 
their ways under the teaching of Burke. In his ‘‘ Causes 
of the Present Discontent”, the abuses which still 
threatened Parliamentary government were again un- 
masked in language which reminds one of ‘‘ The Patriot 
King”, but the true path of reform was shown to be, 
not in the destruction of the party system, or in the - 
wild absurdities of a ‘‘ Patriot King ”’, but in the purifica- 
tion of that very party system which Bolingbroke had 
decried. 

Mr. Sichel makes much of the debt that Burke owes 
to Bolingbroke, and though he magnanimously acquits 
him of ‘‘deliberate plagiarism”, convicts him of un- 
conscious assimilation. It may be that the splendid 
though somewhat diffuse language of Bolingbroke 
may have had its influence in forming the style of one 
of the greatest of our writers, and Burke may have 
borrowed some of his general ideas from his versatile 
and nimble-minded predecessor, but an impartial critic 
would also have noted the wide difference in the 
methods of reform they advocate and in the whole 
mental attitude of the two men. For the rest we learn 
with some astonishment that nearly every thinker and 
every politician of note in the later eighteenth century 
was influenced by Bolingbroke. It reminds us of the 
impatient retort of Mark Twain’s ‘‘ Innocent Abroad” 
when his cicerone pressed the claims of Michel Angelo : 
‘* Say ”, said he, *‘that the Almighty made the world 
after the designs of Michel Angelo”. Mr. Sichel has 
in fact fallen a victim to the common temptation of 
all biographers, and by his partiality for his hero, and 
his absence of balanced judgment, has marred a book 
which might have proved a valuable contribution to 
the history of Bolingbroke and his times. 


PERILS OF INDUSTRY. 


‘‘Dangerous Trades.” Edited by Thomas Oliver. 
London: Murray. 1902. 25s. 


_ is something startling in the first sight of 

this book; at least we should think this must be 
the effect on the nerves of a person who has not been 
accustomed to consider the dark side of our industrial 
life. It is a book of over eight hundred pages con- 
sisting of a number of essays by experts in the diseases 
which are produced by various kinds of manufacturing 
processes, and in a considerable number of other 
occupations which are equally deleterious to health, 
though at first sight they may seem to be carried on 
under healthier conditions. The question of the effects 
of occupation on the health of the people engaged in 
them and hence on the stamina of the nation in which 
they are carried on is a very modern subject of inquiry. 
It really did not come into prominence until the great 
growth of manufactures threatened to undermine the 
physical health of nations in a manner of which the 
earlier political societies had had comparatively little 
experience. Perhaps a century ago it began tentatively 
in England. We became the first of the modern manu- 
facturing nations; with the spread of the factory system 
it became evident that we had introduced a new peril of 
an exceedingly serious character, and the most startling 
illustration of the truth expressed in the verse ‘‘ III fares 
the land, to hastening ills a prey, Where wealth accumu- 
lates, and men decay”. The decay was beginning with 
the children, and something had to be done to stop it 
if the whole land were not to be covered with a race of 
puny, sickly, deformed dwarfs stunted alike in body and 
mind. Emigration from the agricultural districts was 
denuding the only parts of England where the process 
of decay was not going on. It began in consequence of 
the change from domestic industries to the industries of 
the factories ; and it became evident that if people must 
inevitably drift into the towns, it was equally inevitable 
that they could not be allowed to be devoured and 
destroyed by the monster that was constantly demanding 
fresh victims. 

People who were alive to the effect of these conditions 
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on the morality and capacity of the workpeople as 
citizens in civil life also looked at the matter from the 
point of view of the men of the nation as soldiers, and 
they saw the danger which men immersed in building 
up the commercial glories of England as a nation, and 
their own fortunes at the same time, ignored. Manu- 
factures had grown up with no control by the State 
as regards the sanitary conditions in which they were 
carried on, none as regards the moral conditions in 
which education of the workpeople forms so large a 
part—very little or none as to their effects on the 
general health of the towns where they flourished, or the 
ugliness they were producing. To the general insanitary 
and disease-producing effects of the manufacturing 
industries had to be added the actual violent destruc- 
tion of life and limb by the increasing use of machinery. 
With the growth of the large industries there went 
on side by side the growth of countless subsidiary 
small industries poisonous, filthy, dusty, irritant to 
various parts of the body, and giving rise to special 
diseases unknown to the doctors of the pre-manu- 
facturing era. They were often carried on in private 
houses or in small places where, even if the need for 
regulation was felt, it was more difficult than in the 
factories where larger aggregates of people were 
employed and which had a more public character. The 
diseases of women and children assumed a more 
formidable aspect under the new conditions, and it was 
a feature of the factory system that it tended more and 
more to make use of women and children as improved 
machinery was invented and employed. It was in 
respect to them that the conscience of the nation was 
first aroused since through them disease and arrested 
development would tell in the course of a few genera- 
tions. Almost literally statesmen learned wisdom 
out of the mouths of babes and sucklings; and the 
State learned to recognise its duty to its men by 
first learning its duties towards children and women. 
Philanthropy, in other words human justice, in the 
case of women and children first broke down the 
commercial doctrine of non-interference with employers 
and their adult workmen. 

It is an interesting and suggestive fact that the Factory 
Acts, and all that they imply, began with the protection 
of the children whom we have begun now to call State 
children. Little enough had these to thank the State 
for their nourishment and breeding in those days ; but it 
is noticeable that the State was able to protect them in 
some measure before it could venture to protect the 
children who were in the guardianship of their own 
natural protectors. But when once the State had 
become roused to a sense of its duties, and did not 
resent any suggestion that it should exercise its corre- 
sponding rights, then the reform of the poor laws and 
the reform and regulation of the conditions of industry 
went on together, and they continue to be associated 
because they are interdependent and react mutually one 
on the other. Take the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
for example and what is it but an improved form 
of the poor-law system which prevents pauperism in- 
stead of allowing unrestricted commercial competition 
to make paupers who have to be supported by 
the rates? And so of all the restrictions set up 
by the Factory Acts: the regulations of all kinds of 
dangerous trades what are they but preventive 
measures against the creation of paupers which the 
community would have to maintain? For over half a 
century the improvement in the moral and physical 
conditions under which labour is carried on and whereby 
deterioration has to a large extent been checked, is 
the history of State action applied against the con- 
stant resistance of those who cried out about trade 
being in danger. 

It is only by reading a book like the one before 


us that it is possible to realise how much has been | 


done or, and this is the moral of all the essays in 
the volume, how much remains to be done through 
the action of the State. We are rather hampered by 
the fact that legislation has got on to traditional 
lines. There are many departments of our trade life 
which these medical disquisitions on the diseases of 
occupation prove to require watching and regulating just 
as much as the processes carried on in factories legally 
known as such ; yet the State is somewhat afraid of deal- 


ing with them because the cry is raised of interference 
with the liberty of people to employ or to be employed 
on whatever terms they choose. England is in fact 
lagging behind in the work of taking care for the 
health of the nation as compared with other countries. 
There are considerable difficulties in the way of com- 
parison, but that is the opinion of the expert writers who 
consider the subject in these essays. For example, in 
several countries the restrictions on the employ- 
ment of women after childbirth, in the trades 
which are under State regulation, are stricter 
than they are in England. This is the case also with 
regard to the employment of women in the dangerous 
processes connected with earthenware manufacture, and 
other manufactures where lead and other poisonous 
compounds have to be used. The writers of this 
extremely valuable book are earnest in their insistence 
on the further need for legislation and control in 
hitherto neglected fields of industry. There are the 
questions of shop hours forexample, and of the conditions 
of employment in shops and other distributing agencies, 
which call for prompt action; and the fundamental 
principles of the factory laws will have to be 
applied to the whole subject of home industries. We 
have not entered into details of the medical descriptions 
of the curious and terrible diseases which are the pro- 
ducts of the employments by which such vast numbers 
of people must earn their living. Such a complete 
survey has not been made before, and it is of inestimable 
value to have all that is known on occupation diseases 
collected into onetreatise. Doctors, factory inspectors, 
lawyers, legislators, employers and workmen, philan- 
thropists and the student of sociology, or the merely 
curious in the phenomena of society, will find in this 
treatise a work which in all that relates to the historic 
social and legal aspects of industrial occupations as 
affecting health will necessarily be the standard book of 
reference. 


THE MAKING OF GERMANY. 


‘* A Short History of Germany.” By E. F. Henderson. 
Two vols. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
London: Macmillan. 1902. 17s. net. 

‘“‘The German Empire of To-day.” By ‘‘ Veritas”. 
London: Longmans. 1902. 6s. 


MPIRE-MAKING is a fascinating occupation, 
needing as it does not only strength and deter- 
mination but also political imagination of the highest 
order. The German Empire is still in the making. 
Politically the most modern nation in Europe she is to- 
day, in the mind of some at least of her rulers, almost 
as far from the completion of her destiny as when first 
reorganised and reunited after the great ‘‘ reckoning 
with France”. It is only of late that this has come to 
be realised, and even now only byafew. To unite a 
number of mutually antagonistic States soaked in the 
traditions of independence into a single nation may well 
have seemed a sufficient task for the last generation of 
German statesmen. To-day the political horizon is 
extended far beyond the frontiers even of modern 
Germany, and it is as a ‘‘ World-Power” with a 
‘* World-policy” that the most far-seeing of her public 
men seek to direct her course. 

Mr. Henderson’s volumes trace the story of what is 
loosely called Germany, with all its ‘‘Sturm und 
Drang ”, from the earliest times down to the war of 
1871, while “‘ Veritas ” gives us in outline a picture of the 
Germany of to-day. Both are welcome at the present 
time. Mr. Henderson writes as an American with a 
keen eye for striking incidents and dramatic, even melo- 
dramatic, situations. He belongs to the school of 
Creighton rather than to that of Freeman or Stubbs. 
Whatever else his volumes may lack from the point of 
view of the specialist at the university or the enthusiast 
for constitutional conundrums (for the pruning-knife 
has been used unsparingly) they cannot fail to interest, 
and to make the history of Germany eminently readable 
in a work of this compass is no small success. The 
unspeakably dull Lewis, the most unattractive work of 
its kind but hitherto the only available text-book, can at 
last be permanently banished. Mr. Henderson is frankly 
more interested in individuals and personalities than in 
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institutions, he cares less for Diets and Concordats, for 
leagues and administrations than for the emperors and 
princelings, the soldiers and humanists with whom he 
deals. But the task he has set himself needs great 
selective powers and these the author possesses in no 
usual degree. We only wish he had been cosmopolitan 
enough to spare us suth irritating Americanisms as 
gayeties ” and reénforcements ”. 

Nowhere so strongly as in German history do we feel 
how inevitable was the course of events from the Middle 
Ages to the final Unification. A vast number of small, 
jealous, quarrelsome States with hostile ambitions and 
aspirations continually jostled against one another in 
unpleasant proximity. Broken heads and broken trea- 
ties were the rule, and the welter might have continued 
indefinitely but for the march of events outside. It was 
the pressure from without not spontaneous cohesion 
within that brought them together. There was a time 
when Austria might have finally bound them to herself 
as the great mid-European Power but the opportunity 
passed, never to recur. Meanwhile France loomed ever 
jarger on the west and the military genius of Prussia 
unloved indeed but respected, forced its principle of 
‘* unity at any price” upon the less ably administered 
States. Mr. Henderson describes briefly but vigorously 
‘how after centuries of political scrummaging order took 
the place of chaos and the German Empire of modern 
Europe came into the world. 

‘* Veritas” seeks rather to show us modern Germany as 
she appears to the outside world and hints not obscurely 
at the use to which this late-found unity will be put. 
He sketches in rough outline a bird’s-eye view of 
the German Empire of to-day, especially in its 
political and economic aspects, and in so doing lays 
stress on the directions in which he believes German 
commercial and industrial expansion will make them- 
selves felt throughout the world. If the development 
of a modern nation were but a matter of material 
prosperity, of Board of Trade Returns, population 
Statistics, shipbuilding, manufacturing and financial: 
enterprise, modern Germany might indeed considering 
her youth be the envy of the world; and it is on these 
subjects that the author insists most strongly. He 
paints them in brilliant colours and indeed the results 
are so striking that his sympathy with the system 
which produces them is intelligible enough. But he 
writes frankly as an admirer of Germany, and is often 
more appreciative than critical. It is impossible to 
accept the genial optimism which roundly declares that 
there is less tendency towards officialism and red-tape 
in modern Germany than elsewhere. The trail of the 
Prussian bureaucrat is spread far and wide over the 
Empire. Officialism is an excellent servant but a bad 
master. A less logical and consistent people would not 
tolerate for a moment the petty annoyances and inter- 
ference with the individual demanded of a military 
nation. All civilised nations respect their laws. The 
German adds affection to respect, and extends it even 
to bye-laws. Nowhere are so many matters of com- 

arative unconcern expressly forbidden by the police. 
t is all part and parcel of the systematic thoroughness 
and devotion to detail which are both the strength and 
the weakness of the German people. We rather regret 
that the author does not deal more fully with the side 
of German political life which is most puzzling to the 
Englishman brought up in the principles of a thoroughly 
constitutional monarchy—the political position of the 
Kaiser. The traditions of Prussian military despotism 
are largely responsible for the very considerable power 
vested even to-day in the Sovereign. As Emperor, 
William II. is supreme head of the army, exercising 
his authority even over the forces of Bavaria and 
Saxony through the Prussian Minister of War. His 
go over the navy is even more unfettered and he 
lately assumed the title of ‘‘ Gross Admiral”, THE 
Admiral of the Fleet. In the navy indeed his personal 
wishes are practically absolute and final. Apparently 
under the Constitution he has power even to give up 
the newly acquired colonies without the consent of 
Bundesrath or Reichstag, and could on his own respon- 
sibility commence a war of aggression in any one of 
them. But for the fact that William II. is incomparably 
the ablest man in his Empire and that his subjects have 
a shrewd suspicion of it the administration of the 


Services could hardly work so successfully and smoothly 
as it does. 

How far the newly awakened aspirations of the 
Empire to found a Greater Germany overseas will be 
successful can only be estimated by the somewhat 
meagre results of less than a generation. ‘‘ Veritas” 
deals soberly yet hopefully with the German colonies. 
Financially he admits they are failures. The last 


figures he adduces show a total cost to the mother- 


country of considerably over a million sterling, and the 
estimates for the coming year exceed a million and a 
half. It would be absurd to argue that these figures 
are conclusive of ultimate failure ; but that Germany 
will ever possess a great colonial empire which will 
strengthen not weaken her position as a World-Power 
frankly we do not believe. Circumstances are too 
strong for her, and even if this were not so there is no 
colonising genius in the people. Indeed in favour of 
this spirit of colonial and maritime expansion but one 
perfectly steady influence prevails, that of the personal 
convictions and ambitions of the Emperor William II., 
and of a small number of statesmen and merchants 
chiefly in the North who see eye to eye with him. 
Against it are as to the colonies at least the stubborn 
facts of history, geographical position and climate. 
Last in the field Germany has had to content her- 
self with the belated traveller’s share in the good 
things of Africa and Oceana. To have acquired an 
area five times as large as the Fatherland was just pos- 
sible, but its situation is everywhere deplorable, and in 
the case of none of the more important colonies is the 
climate really suitable for white men. The European 
population consists chiefly of officials. The merchants 
and artisans who should flock to the New Germany 
prefer to remain at home or to settle in America or the 
East. Germans make the best possible settlers in any 
colonies but their own. In these they fail and from the 
traditions of the mother-country, reproduced without 
adaptation, it is only natural that they should fail. In 
colonising commercial industry is of less value than 
political initiative ; excessive thoroughness and conscien- 
tous exactitude are hindrances not helps tosuccess. In 
German East Africa, by far the largest and most 
promising of these colonies, no real progress has been 
made. The railway race from the coast to the great 
lakes has already been decided in favour of our own 
Uganda Railway. And “‘ Veritas ” is over-sanguine as to 
the progress of German colonial railway construction. 
Speaking of the only existing railway in German East 
Africa, the short line starting from Tanga, he informs 
us that “‘ funds are to be granted for its extension to 
Korogwe fifty-six miles from the coast”. So Tanga 
and the handful of long-suffering planters in the 
Usambara highlands propose. But it is for the home- 
keeping members of the Reichstag to dispose, and the 
dove-cotes of Dar-es-Salaam have just been fluttered 
by the news that the necessary money-grant has been 
withheld. The refusal, if shortsighted, is not un- 
natural. Money has been lavished in the past but it 
has brought no return. Moreover in a new country 
money is a poor substitute for men. We visited both 
Dar-es-Salaam and Tanga in the days when they were 
the spoiled children of ‘‘ nouveaux riches” parents, 
and the impression they made was one of costly and 
elaborate uselessness. Brought into the world arti- 
ficially they can never play any real part in it, and if 
they cease to be spoiled by grants and subsidies they 
will also cease to exist except in name. 

With the prevalent theoretical enthusiasm for ex- 
pansion, with all the high hopes of new markets for 
German trade, and new lands for the rapidly increasing 
population it might be thought that imperialism in its 
widest sense would appeal to every section of the 
a ag That it does not, that the so-called Colonial 

arty is making but little headway, that on every side 
are to be seen signs of impatience at the costliness and 
responsibilities of imperial ideas are due to the fact that 
the German people as a whole lag far behind their 
leaders and that political union has outstripped unity 
of feeling and class. North and south, coast and in- 
land, townsman and peasant—these divisions in Ger- 
many are more sharply defined, more distinctly felt 
than in France or England. The Agrarians of the 
East throw out the great and statesmanlike Canal Bill 
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because, however much it may benefit the industrial 
cities of the West, it will also assist the circulation of 
cheap foreign grain. The representatives of Wiirtem- 
berg and Bavaria protest in the Reichstag against the 
subsidies granted to the African steamship companies 
because Bremen and Hamburg in the North will profit 
unduly by the grant. Germany is still too young as 


an imperial power to have learnt thé hard lesson of 


imperial self-sacrifice. 


THE MODELLING OF BRITAIN. 


‘* The Scenery of England and the Causes to which it is 
Due.” BY Lord Avebury. London: Macmillan. 
1902. 153."net. 

‘The Scenery of Scotland viewed in connection with 
its Physical Geology.” By Sir Archibald Geikie. 
Third Edition. London: Macmillan. 1901. 10s. 
net. 

| hy would perhaps be unsafe to infer from the rapidly in- 
creasing number of popular works on the origin of 

scenery that the general interest in it is becoming in- 

tellectual as well as zsthetic. What this activity does 
signify is rather the more profound study of scenery by 
the professedly scientific, and their wish to impart to 
others some of their own enhanced delight in natural 
beauty. Of these two works before us. that by Sir 

Archibald Geikie, master of the pen no less than of the 

hammer, comes nearer to attaining this end. Lord 

Avebury’s enthusiasm has not enabled him, in the inter- 

vals of a busy life, to reduce to a lucid order his sur- 

prisingly large stock of notes and photographs. Still 

his book too has its eloquent passages, and, if given a 

decent index, would usefully supplement Mr. H. B. 

Woodward’s ‘‘ Geology of England and Wales ”’. 

The features of our British landscape are so remark- 
ably varied and due to such a multiplicity of causes, and 
these again are treated so differently by the two books, 
that it may be more profitable to consider those broader 
lessons which are the same in each. 

Since men began to consider the forms of the land, 
there has been a great change in their views. Such 

hrases as ‘‘the firm land” and “‘ eternal as the hills ” 

implied a belief that the earth was created as now we 
see it, and that such change as there might be was 
trivial and superficial. Then followed the long period 
during which the more striking features at least, such 
as peaks and chasms, were ascribed to convulsions of 
nature, brought about either by supernatural beings 
or by mysterious internal forces. It is scarcely a 
hundred years since the more careful thinkers began to 
understand that all existing shapes are but the result 
of the regular order of natural processes, for the most 
part so slow that their action is unobserved, but so 
unresting that the forms we see are ever disappearing 
and being moulded into something different. 

When the idea was accepted that the causes now at 
work are enough, if time be granted, to have pro- 
duced all the changes in the past history of the earth, 
then geologists sought among those causes for the 
particular processes that had wrought the features of the 
landscape. It was understood that most of the rocks 
of which Britain, for example, is built had been either 
actually formed in the sea, or once covered by it. It 
followed that they must have been raised to their 
present height by forces which even now are not fully 
comprehended, but which must have been so slow in 
their action that they did not altogether burst and 
shatter the original layers in which the rocks were 
deposited. It was obvious that the sea was wearing 
away the land, eating it back into cliffs and chiselling 
out the softer portions so as to leave outstanding 
islands. What more natural than to suppose that the 
sea had been the chief agent in the shaping of the 
raised surface; that the hills were once islands, and 
that the long lines of escarpment, as the North and 
South Downs or the western edge of the Cotswolds, 
were but ancient sea-cliffs ? Such indeed was the theory 
ingeniously worked out by D. Mackintosh in the 
“Scenery of England and Wales” (1869). More 
careful investigation, however, soon showed that these 
and other features were not really comparable with 
those due to marine erosion. The action of the waves 


on a slowly rising mass of complex structure tends to 
cut across the upturned edges of the strata, as a book- 
binder’s guillotine cuts across the edges of a pile 
of pamphlets, and ultimately to form a plain sloping 
on all sides from the centre to the sea. Such a plain, 
however, has only a theoretical existence, since, even 
while it is being formed, it is being acted upon by 
other agents, such as frost, wind, rain, and rivers, 
and so is carved into irregularities from the very 
outset. It is to these latter agents that geologists 
have of late years ascribed the shaping of the surface, 
being brought to this opinion by the writings of men 
like Le Neve Foster and Topley, Jukes, Whitaker, and 
above all Sir Archibald Geikie, the first edition of whose 
** Scenery of Scotland” published in 1865 was a cogent 
pleading for views then unpopular. 

But, with the acceptance of atmospheric agents as 
the prime fashioners of the land, geological theory did 
not cease to advance. It used to be urged, and no 
field-geologist can deny a large measure of truth to the 
doctrine, that though the carving was effected by these 
tools, yet the pattern was due mainly to pre-existing 
lines of structure, while the details and, as it were, the 
texture of the work depended on the material : some 
old fracture long since healed would be traced by one 
observer as a scar on the face of the landscape, while 
another would boast that from miles away he could 
distinguish between the downs of soft, rounded chalk 
and the sierra of splintery slate. Now, however, more 
are found to maintain that the hand of the artist works 
indifferent to the material, and even to its flaws: that 
chalk may be split into pinnacles, or granite be worn 
into rounded hills; that ‘‘the presence of faults is 
rarely indicated at the surface” ; that the contour of a 
hill or the slope of a valley betokens merely the varying 
rainfall, the aspect to the sun, or the speed and volume 
of the stream. 

Traces of a past history are no doubt to be detected, 
and the task of reconstructing a previous drainage 
system or the limits and direction of long-vanished 
glaciers, is one of the most fascinating and (or because) 
the most rich in chances of error that modern geology 
has to offer. But we loc askance at the easy asser- 
tions of our fathers. Their uplifted mountains are but 
the crumbling ruins of an ancient table-land. Their 
extinct volcano is often some boss of igneous rock 
which, if it came from a volcano at all, came from one 
that was miles away. We may even doubt whether 
the dolomites of the Tyrol, considered as mountains, 
are in any way due to ancient coral reefs, as Lord 
Avebury seems to think some people imagine. 

Nobody maintains that the remote geological history 
of a country is wholly without influence on its present 
configuration. But the connexion is often obscure, or 
appears where one does not expect it. Sir Archibald, 
for instance, shows how the watershed of a region may 
have been determined in distant ages when the present 
surface was still buried under masses of rock long since 
removed. Lord Avebury, in his turn, finds in. our 
island two main directions of valley formation, namely, 
from north-west to south-east and at right angles to 
this ; and he connects’these lines, which are lines of 
force rather than of form, with the directions of the 
primitive wrinkles on the surface of the cooling globe. 
Further back than this no man could go. 


NOVELS. 


‘* The Prince of the Captivity.” By Sydney C. Grier. 
London: Blackwood. 1902. 6s. 


Miss Grier, having completed a trilogy on the imagi- 
nary affairs of the Balkans, had she respected classical 
analogy should have given us,:a Satyric drama to 
round off the series. But ‘‘ The Prince of the Captivity ” 
is even more intensely serious than its forerunners, and 
it seems to hint at the possibility of one—or several— 
successors. We doubt the wisdom of playing so Jong 
on the same string. iss Grier’s work is scholarly 
and conscientious, she treats of developments in high 
politics that are not impossible, and she studies her 
raw material most carefully. But her personages are 
hardly vivid enough to carry readers’ sympathies 
through four long novels. The present book is very 
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nearly a description of the realisation of Zionism, 
but so many incidents occur that it never reaches 
its goal. The notion of a wilful and unscrupulous 
American heiress who turns out to be really a German 
princess is good, and in the hands of a writer of more 
humour would have been very good. But the ‘‘ Count 
Mortimer” of the former books has not improved by 
keeping. 


“The Lake of Palms.” By Romesh Dutt. London: 
Unwin. 1902. 6s. 

Imitation, always the strength and the weakness of 
the Bengali, has carried several writers of that race 
before Mr. Dutt into the field occupied in the western 
world by the modern novel. The present work shows 
the temptation to the adventurer in such incursions to 
leave behind him all that is original and characteristic 
in his own literature. We are told in a prefatory note 
that ‘‘ The Lake of Palms” presents in English garb, 
with some necessary alterations, a simple story of 
Bengal village life originally produced in the vernacular. 
If the description is correct the alterations must have 
been extensive, for the characters motives and action 
now presented are mutatis mutandis very much those 
of the ordinary trivial English novel of the suburban 
lending library or the weekly penny journal, with all its 
dreary twaddle, its padding and its mawkish sentiment. 
No one will get much nearer the heart of the East by 
the help of this masquerade. Mr. Dutt cannot even 
refrain from pitchforking into the story his crude 
opinions concerning the iniquities of British rule— 

rhaps from an instinctive feeling that, however 
irrelevant to the matter in hand, the appropriate place 
for them is in a work of fiction. 


‘Will o’ the Wisp: a Story of Twenty-five Years 
Ago.” By John Garrett Leigh. London: Dent. 
1902. 45. 6d. net. 

Mr. Leigh has an eye for character and the power 
of revealing something of the niceties of individuality, 
but he is not sufficiently careful in small matters 
and thus tends to destroy the reader’s belief in the 
actuality of his story. For example a “ girl of it 
may be nine years or ten” is carried on a policeman’s 
shoulders where there is no suggestion of any reason 
why she could not have walked; then a boy “her 
senior by one small year” acts as a child of three might 
in giving up a treasured ball to the newcomer ; and 
worse still a child of nine or ten is supposed to have no 
memory of her earlier life and in the course of a few 
years to forget how it was that she became an inmate 
of Sergeant Izzell’s home. We wonder that a writer’s 
recollections of his own childhood should not make him 
truer to nature than these touches show him to be. 
**Will o’ the Wisp” is a tale of Lancashire life, of an 
early unhappy marriage and the sequel thereto in the 
life of the deserted fruit of that union, matters being 
complicated by the weakness and irresolution of the 
father of the waif. Some of the village folk are well 
drawn, and the scene at the colliery accident is strongly 
presented. As a whole the book is good enough to 
make us wish it were better. 


‘“‘A Friend of Nelson.” By Horace G. Hutchinson. 
London: Longmans. 1go2. 

In its sober appearance this volume suggests bio- 
graphy rather than fiction, and this is well in 
keeping with the tone of Mr. Hutchinson’s narrative. 
He has written a story full of excitement and with some 
thrilling incidents in it, but he has told it with such 
restraint that the thrills are produced from the simple 
realisation of the incidents, and not from verbal 
‘piling up of the agony” such as less able writers 
depend upon. Mr. Hutchinson’s hero tells his own 
story, and carefully avoids any mention of his name ; he 
shows us how promotion came to him rapidly after the 
Battle of the Baltic,sand how a curious resemblance 
between himself and Lord Nelson was the means of 
saving the life of the latter when plotted against in the 
months that preceded his crowning victory at Trafalgar. 


By John Strange Winter. 


We cannot help thinking that ‘John Strange 
Winter ” must have accidentally affixed to the present 


4 


novel a title meant for another. She writes so many 
that it seems possible. ‘‘A Blaze of Vulgarity ” would 
have suited the cover of the book exactly, but we fail 
to find in the story any ‘‘ glory”, even in Humpty- 
Dumpty’s sense. A very dull young woman goes 
through various somewhat improbable adventures, and 
having thrown away what she imagines to be her heart 
on the conventional cavalry subaltern declines on the 
mature affections of a virtuous colonel. That inde- 
scribable air of the second-rate which readers of this 
author have learned to know so well dominates every 
person in the book. 


‘*A Meeting of Greeks and the Tug of War.” By 
G. Manville Fenn. London: Bousfield. 1902. 6s. 
The character of this book is indicated by the title. 
When we hear of a meeting of Greeks we do not need 
to be told that there is also a tug of war. So too the 
book is unnecessarily long. It is indeed packed and 
padded with superfluous incidents and conversations of 
the most tedious kind. Though intended to be sen- 
sational, with mild mutinies, and listless conspiracies 
galore, it never succeeds in awaking the faintest vestige 
of curiosity. Mr. Fenn’s sense of humour is only more 
conspicuously absent than his sense of proportion, and 
we can conceive no writer more hopelessly unfitted for 
the task he has set himself. 


‘“*The Assassins.” By Nevil M. Meakin. 
Heinemann.. 1902. 6s. 

The four hundred and twenty-six pages of not very 
bold type which constitute this book should render it 
invaluable to shipwrecked mariners on desert islands 
and indeed to all those who have nothing to do and 
plenty of time to do it in. It is not uninteresting, 
and is written with considerable skill. Unlike every 
known book on the subject of the Crusades its 
sympathies are all with the Crescent and against the 
Cross. It may be confessed at once that Mr. Meakin 
has made out a very good case for Saladin and a 
sufficiently bad one for Richard Coeur de Lion. 


‘* The Mabinogion.” By Lady Charlotte Guest. With 
Notes by Alfred Nutt. London: Nutt. 1go2. 
2s. 6d, net. : 

Mr. Nutt renders a service to the study of Keltic 
literature by an edition at a popular price of Lady 
Charlotte Guest’s English version of the Welsh 
medizval tales, that pass under the name of the 
Mabinogion. He has added to this service by his 
rearrangement of the order in which the stories were 
printed by Lady Charlotte and by his scholarly notes. 
He groups the tales into five divisions representing 
respectively ‘‘The Mythology of Ancient Britain” 
‘*Romantic British History” ‘‘ Arthur champion of 
Britain” ‘‘ Arthur flower of Knighthood” and 
‘*Taliesin”. For this new classification he offers 
excellent justification in his notes. He raises however 
a more controversial point, when he absolutely denies 
Professor Foerster’s theory, that the stories of the 
‘*Lady of the Fountain” ‘‘ Geraint” and ‘‘ Peredur” 
(grouped under his fourth head) are merely Welsh 
versions of the poems of Crestien de Troyes. We can 
hardly admit the greater vividness, directness and colour 
of the Welsh narratives to be evidence that they were 
not adapted from Crestien. Adapted or not however 
the genius of the author or adapter of these tales 
makes them Keltic. Mr. Nutt successfully brushes 
away the strange idea of the late Thomas Stephens 
that the spirit of knight-errantry was alien to old 
Wales. 


London : 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“The Ancient Ruins of Rhodesia” (Monomotapz Imperium). 
By R. N. Hall and W. G. Neal. Illustrated. London: 
Methuen. 1902. 21s. net. 

The general conclusions of the evidence which is pre- 
sented by the authors in their interesting and important 
book may be stated roughly as follows. The examination 
of the Rhodesian ruins shows four distinct but related 
styles of Zimbabwe (Phcenician temple-fortress) architecture. 
The buildings of the first style belong to a period of 
Sabzo-Arabian occupation, extending roughly from 2000 to 
1100 B.C. The occupation of this branch of the Phoenician 
stock was succeeded by a period of true Phcenician colonisa- 
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tion to which the buildings of the second style are to be | 


referred. It was during this period, extending roughly from 
1100 to 164 B.C., that the Phoenicians held the carrying trade of 
the Mediterranean world, and it includes the alliance of Hiram 
with Solomon and other events which bring Ophir into the 
history of the Jews. The Zimbabwes of this period are identi- 
fied with the “ nauraghes” which testify to the Phoenician occu- 
pation of Sardinia. From the expiration of this second period 
the Phcenician colony decayed, and the Sabzeo-Arabians—sub- 
sequently merged in the generic “ Arabians ”—maintained an 
intermittent communication with the country, during which the 
Zimbabwe architecture became more and more debased. 
Then gradually the remnant of the Semitic settlers mingled 
with the Bantu population, the temples and fortresses fell into 
ruins, and the whole country sank into the barbarism in which 
it was found by the Portuguese, when they occupied the port of 
Safala in A.D. 1503. It is impossible to enter into the details 
of these descriptions. It must suffice to say that in each case 
the plan of the buildings, the character of the masonry, and the 
nature and number of the “finds” in metal, wood, stone and 
pottery, are all accurately recorded ; while in the case of the 
more important ruins the letterpress is supplemented by plans 
and illustrations. There is one blunder which should be cor- 
rected. At p. 24and elsewhere the geographical treatise known 
as the “ Periplus ” is written of as though it were the name of 
a person. 


“ Drink, Temperance, and Legislation. By Arthur Shadwell. 
London: Longmans. 1902. 5s. net. 


Mr. Shadwell is well known as an earnest inquirer into the 
drink question, and he is quite justified in republishing in book 
form the papers he has written on it for various monthly 
reviews. He has added chapters on the Scandinavian System, 
Habitual Inebriates, &c., which have not hitherto been printed. 
Mr. Shadwell persists that Gothenburg is essentially a drunken 
town and that the Bolag is quite ineffective. He is equally 
certain that other considerable towns in Scandinavia are 
not what they are painted by believers in the Gothenburg 


which might be very effective at the Independent Theatre—to. 
broad farces. Against these, for the consolation of the 
serious, are numerous sermons, prayers, histories of Ceylon, 
horoscopes, and other sober works. Medicine is well repre-- 
sented, and we note a “Monstrous Cholera Check—the 
Elephant Book for Cholera”, not a mere prose prescription, 
but a poem in seventy-four stanzas, warranted to arrest the most 


_ virulent epidemic. The literature is curiously local or national,. 


| 


System. It is generally stated that drunkenness has largely | 
diminished in Bergen for instance, and during several visits to | 


that town we have not seen any drunken man in the streets ; 
but Mr. Shadwell includes Bergen in the list headed by 
Gothenburg. He describes Bergen indeed as “far more 
drunken than the worst town in England”. We doubt it 
exceedingly. Have any facts and figures in this matter in 
regard to Bergen been supplied by the British Consul of late 
years? If not they should be. 


“The Story of Westminster Abbey.” By Violet Brooke-Hunt. 
London : Nisbet. 1902. 6s. 
The story of Westminster Abbey has yet to be written, anda 
beautiful book it will make if undertaken some time or other by 
a writer like, say, Canon Ainger of the Temple. Mrs. Brooke- 


Hunt does not here profess to give an account of the Abbey | 


“technical, exhaustive or very erudite”. The book is frankly 
meant to be popular, and we do not doubt it will find plenty of 
readers. The chapters on “ Dickens, Browning and Tennyson ” 
and “ The Last Look Round” grate on one a little here and 
there. Mrs. Hunt should not make eight lines out of the 
“cloud-capt towers” passage in the “Tempest”, scroll or no 


scroll, and there is a mistake in the quotation from Pippa’s | 


song which though small is not altogether to be overlooked, for 
not a word of the poem can be changed without hurt. In a 
second edition Mrs. Hunt should have the few small slips of this 
character set right. 


“Catalogue of Sinhalese Printed Books in the British Museum.” 
By Don Martino de Zilva Wickremasinghe. London : 
Printed by order of the Trustees. 1901. 


The British Museum is rich in Sinhalese books, printed as a 
rule at Colombo, and acquired partly under the Colonial Copy- 
right Acts, partly by gift or purchase; and a very singular 
literature they contain. Of course the old and very valuable 
Buddhist literature is in Pali, but the Sinhalese works on the 
religious scriptures and doctrines are important. The most 
notable feature, after the texts and commentaries, is the wide 
popularity of poetry in Ceylon. We were almost going to say 
that every other entry in this excellent catalogue, begun by 
Professor Bendall and completed by Don Martino de Zilva 
Wickremasinghe—otherwise Mr. Francis Martin Vikramasimzha, 
—is in verse. In England the minor poet has usually to pay 
for the production of his compositions, and unless his friends 
give him “a leg up”, as in a recent celebrated case, he is apt to 
find the balance on the wrong side. In Colombo, it seems, 
minor poetry and even epics and metrical histories are at a pre- 
mium. We find panegyrics on contemporaries, erotics, Tamil 
fables in verse, songs to be recited at Adam’s Peak on the occa- 
sion of devil dances, satires on native physicians, odes on intoxi- 
cation, hymns for recovery from sickness, verses on astrology, on 
love-letters, on Hindu gods and Buddhist maxims, on festivals of 
the faith. and others to be sung at the pot-dances. One poem, 
as described, seems to combine faith and reason, for it is com- 
posed “partly in adoration of the Buddha and the gods, and 
partly on orthography”. There are also endless plays, from a 
dramatised version of the story of Joseph set to Indian tunes— 


for, excepting translations from the Sanskrit, and schoolbooks, 
few foreign classics seem to have been adopted into Sinhalese, 
though the “ Arabian Nights” have been translated, and so has 
a tract—by the late Mr. Bradlaugh. But this last was due to. 
the peculiar predilections of the Buddhist Theosophical Society 
of Colombo. The lack of translations is the more remarkable, 
seeing how European many of the Sinhalese authors’ names. 
appear. In no country have the foreign invaders left more 
conspicuous traces than in Ceylon. Dutch names and Dutch 
books of the eighteenth century are common, but the Portu- 
guese influence is ineffaceable. Amarasimha Perera and 
Vivasekara Perera sound oddly, but investigation discovers not 
less than forty-four Pereras or Pereiras among the writers of 
Ceylon, and the De Silvas run them very close. De Soysa is 
less common here than in Bengal, we fancy, in the form De- 
Souza. Don Cornelis Disanayaka wrote a comic poem on 
women in 114 stanzas, whilst Don Lavarenti contributed 98: 
stanzas describing the pilgrim’s road to Adam’s Peak, where 
devilish ceremonies are performed and strange songs sung. 
To those who know the Sinhalese this passion for songs will be- 
perfectly intelligible. By the way we used to call. them 
Singhalese, but now we are more scientific with our dots and 
accents; at the same time Don Martino de Zilva Wickre- 
masinghe (who is no pedant) retains the “g”in the popular 
transcript of his own name. He has produced a useful and 
accurate catalogue, and added an indispensable feature, a 
carefully classified index. 


“English Army Lists and Commission Registers, 1661-1714. 
Edited and Annotated by Charles Dalton. Vol. V. 1702- 
1707. London: Eyre and Spottiswoode. 1902. 

This, the fifth volume of Mr. Charles Dalton’s ‘“ English Army 
Lists”, &c., for the years 1661-1714, covers an exceptionally 
interesting period—the first five years of the War of the 
Spanish Succession and the consequent fighting which it 
afforded to British soldiers in Germany, Flanders, Spain, 
Portugal, the West Indies and elsewhere, including such 
memorable military events as the capture of Gibraltar and the 
battles of Blenheim and of Ramillies. Part I. of the book is 
practically an Army List of 1702 together with notes of all 
subsequent promotions, appointments, &c., up to 1707. It 
is preceded by a very able and lucid précis of the main 
events of the first part of the War of the Spanish Succes- 
sion. We note that Mr. Dalton combats the view taken of 
Lord Peterborough by Colonel the Honourable A. Parnell in 
his history of the war published in 1888 and follows rather 
that of Lord Mahon, written in 1832. It is indeed difficult to 
arrive at the truth when such experts disagree and marshal 
their facts in such an uncompromising manner. The 
augmentation of our Marines by six regiments in the 
period dealt with is strikingly suggestive of the world- 
wide requirements of our fighting forces at the time. 
To avoid disappointment among those whose ancestors fought 
in the War of the Spanish Succession and who may not find 
their names included in Mr. Dalton’s rolls, it may be remarked 
that, at the period in question, Roman Catholics could not hold 
the Queen’s Commission and hence find no place in these 
Army Lists and Commission Registers. A notable example 
of this is Colonel John Richards who was “Director of 


(Continued on page 848.) 


THE WESTMINSTER 
FIRE OFFICE 


Head Office: 27 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
City Office: 5 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


BUSINESS CONFINE®: TO GREAT BRITAIN. 
DAMAGE BY LIGHTNING AND EXPLOSION 
OF COAL GAS MADE GOOD. 


FULL PARTICULARS as to RATES and the” SPECIAL 
ADVANTAGES offered by this OLD-ESTABLISHED OFFICE 
may be obtained on application to 


STENTON T. COVINGTON, Secretary. 
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EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


PARTICULARS OF SOME CLAIMS PAID IN 1901. 


FOUNDED IN 1762. 


Date of Premiums Paid Amount Paid 
Policy. | Sum Assured. by Assured. by the Society. 
£ £ 
1833 500 835 2,010 
1853 5,000 8,323 15,805 
1858 10,000 15,837 27,960 
1867 10,000 10,683 21,440 


OrFices : OPPOSITE the MANSION HOUSE, LONDON. E.C. 


HAND-IN-HAND 
INSURANGE oldest Insurance 
SOCIETY. 


NEW BRIDGE STREET, Annual Income - = £457,689 
LONDON, E.C. Accumulated Funds - £2,965,499 


Instituted 1696. 


LARGE BONUSES. 


WHY CONTINUE TO PAY RENT? 


BUY YOUR HOUSE AND INSURE YOUR LIFE. 


The “‘ BRITISH HOMES” SCHEME enables policyholders to reap the 
benefit of their investment DURING THEIR OWN LIFETIME, and in 
the event of premature death to leave their legal representatives in possession 
of a comfortable house, free from any mortgage charge or encumbrance. 


GOOD PROSPECTS FOR ACTIVE REPRESENTATIVES. 


Send Post Card for Prospectuses and terms to— 


BRITISH HOMES ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Ltd., 
25. Great Winchester Street, London, E.C. 
M. GREGORY, Managing Director. 


The Liverpool & London & Globe 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Invested Funds - - £9,835,193. 


ENDOWMENT. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Expenses and Premiums moderate. Bonuses large. Policies effected in 1902, at 
Annual Premiums, will participate for 


TWO FULL YEARS’ BONUS 
at the Division of Profits for the Quinquennium ending next year. 


Head Offices : 1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL ; 7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


FIRE. LIFE. ANNUITIES. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS) - -  $+£43,000,000. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 
FIRE. Est. 1803. 1 Old Broad Street, E.C.; 22 Pall Mall, S.W.; and 47 Chan- 
Lane, W.C. Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total 


cery 
Funds over £1,500,000, 
E COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1720. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 3 
ACCIDENTS. 


BU 


EMPLOYERS’ 
eh LIABILITY. 
< Apply for farther information to 
W. N. WHYMPER, Secretary. 


HEAD OFFICE: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, B.C. 
WEST END BRANCH: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, 


50 Regent Street, W., and 14 Cornhill, E.C., London. 
FOUNDED 1807. 


THE PREMIUM INCOME of this Office is derived from Home business only, 
no foreign risks being undertaken. 


THE PAYMENTS MADE FOR LOSSES exceed £5,000,000. Damage by 
Lightning and Explosion of Coal Gas made good. 


FORMS OF PROPOSAL and full particulars as to Rates and the Advantages 
offered by the County may be obtained on application. 


B. E. RATLIFF, Secretary. 


LONDON, EDINBURGH & GLASGOW 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Established 1881. 


PREMIUM INCOME, 1901 . £434,810. 


See Prospectus recently issued of Old Age Pension, Endowment 
and Life Assurance combined.* 


THOS. NEILL, General Manager. 
Insurance Buildings, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


ATLAS ASSURANGE CO., Limitep. 


FIRE. (Estastisuep 1808) LIFE. 
Funds (not including Capital) £2,237,081 


In addition the Company has a Subscribed Capital of 
ONE MILLION TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS.. 


Affording a TOTAL SECURITY of £3,437,081 
It has paid in Claims upwards of 15,000,000 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


Head Office : 92 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 4 PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 


R Y A 


North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 
HEAD OFFICES {38 Lombard Street, LONDON. 


Income for 1900 - - - = = = £2,950,899: 
Invested Funds at 3ist December, 1900- -  £9,885,403 


The Businesses of the LANCASHIRE Insurance Company and the KENT 
Fire and Life Offices are now merged in the Royal. 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY. MODERATE RATES OF PREMIUM... 
LIBERAL POLICY CONDITIONS. 


CHARLES ALCOCK, Manager. F. J. KINGSLEY, Sub-Manager. 
JOHN ii. CROFT, Secretary in Londor.. 
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the British Train at the siege and capture of Barcelona in 
1705 and received pay for said services ” and whose name does s r 
not in consequence of this rule appear in the index. But, ‘I can heartily recommend Mr. Bult’s material, 
though a number of gallant and loyal Englishmen were thus fit, style and workmanship.” 

debarred from holding the Queen’s commission as officers, The “ Major f° ; 
there appears to have been no disability to their performing . apon 0-Day. 
the duties of officers and being shot, bayoneted, blown up by 


a fougasse or otherwise killed by any of the various disagreeable 
methods in vogue in the reign of good Queen Anne. EVENING DRESS SUIT . from 4 gs. 
“Chelsea.” By'G. E. Mitton. Edited by Sir Walter Besant. FROCK COAT (silk-faced) and YEST 8 gs. 
London : Black. 1902. 15. 6d. net.” sd 

This little book belongs to a series called “ The Fascination NORFOLK SUIT . - ” 60s. 
of London”, which Sir Walter Besant and Mr. Mitton wrote and LOUNGE SUIT 50s 
edited between them. Mr. Mitton’s booklet is of course on a very 7 r 7) o 
different scale from Faulkner’s standard work—of which by the BLUE SERGE SUIT - , ‘i 50s. 


: way we should like to see a good reprint—on Chelsea, but it oa) 
ospitals and Rafiela: ardens. Very little o elsea will, 
it is feared, a few The of JOH N J M. BU & 
several of the delightful old houses in Church Street will fall in, 
j we believe, within the next three or four years, and these are 140 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
sure to be replaced by huge blocks of flats and modern houses 
without the least beauty or interest. With them too will go 
the pleasant strips of garden several of which contain fine old 
if trees, including mulberry trees that bear fine crops—Chelsea pe 
iW has long been famous for its mulberries. Mr. Mitton says too @ 7 
i} little, in fact he hardly says anything, of the gardens and the e 
ih bird life of Chelsea. The rooks returned to their old quarters The p asti m e 
{ in Tite Street this year and wood-pigeons, blackbirds and 
thrushes are often to be heard in the gardens of Cheyne Walk ; 


so that there is still some bird life here to remind us of 


Addison’s experiences two hundred years ago when he wrote of cycl i ng 


to his little friend Lord Warwick of the concert of the black- 
birds, thrushes, redbreasts, bullfinches, larks and nightingales in 


the wood by Sandford Manor House. euce tie larity to the in Mitten of 


DUNIOP TYRES 


smith. London: Simpkin Marshall. 1902. 6s. 
The first pneumatic tyre invented. 


Mr. Kinnear describes his book as “A Story of Action from 
Crimea to Coronation”. It is a most entertaining collection of 
journalistic and other reminiscences. Mr. Kinnear has had 
1] more adventures than most, and he has an exceedingly happy 


way of — an — a 2 Oft imitated, never equalled. 
account of the running of the blockade in the American Civi ; Mg 6 
War, of his long and dangerous march from Kumasi to Cape 


Coast Castle, and of half a dozen other things are as vividly 


presented as the raciest of storytellers for youth could wish. 
A little imagination is a quality not to be despised in the For Cycles, 


raconteur, and possibly imagination sometimes comes to Mr. Motors 
Kinnear’s aid. His story of the leopard which ate the poisoned 3 
food intended for him and died at his side is almost too neat. Carriages. 


; Some of Mr. Kinnear’s anecdotes are amusing, to wit that of 

the steerage passengers who objected to a leg of mutton cooked 

with sour peas—in other words capers. Mr. Kinnear is never DUNLOP oy TYRE CO., 


dull nor prosy, Para Mills, Aston Cross, Birmingham. 


“ The Australian Commonwealth : its Geography and History.” | \ 
London: Arnold. 1902. 


This is a popular account of the geography and history of 


Australia down to the birth of the Commonwealth. It is 
correct in its facts so far as we have been able to test them, its THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


style is unpretentious, its reflections are a little obvious, and it 


would serve as an elementary school reader. 5 Breakfast and 
E Supper. 


: For This Week’s Books see page 850. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


“The standard of highest purity.”"—Tuz Lancer. 


COCOA 


Absolutely PURE—therefore BEST. 
Free from Drugs, Alkali, or any foreign admixture. 


THE MEDICAL MAGAZINE says: ‘‘CADBURY’s is, with- Ta 
out question, the favourite Cocoa of the day. For 
Strength, for Purity, and for Nourishment, there is 
nothing superior to be found.” 


NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 
Black Handle... 5/6} Pr. Ivory Handles in 
Ivory Handle .._ ..7/6| Russia Leather Case 21/- 
+= Kropp DUPLEX STROP 7/6 | Kropp Strop Paste .. 64. 


CADBURY'S COCOA is a “ Perfect Food.” { Wholesale : Ossorne, Garrett & Co., Lonpon, W. 


Trade Mark. 
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BRINSMEAD 
i, & SONS, Lad. 
18, 20, 
pisANn gmore St. 


LONDON, W. 


D°J.M. BARRIE says:- ‘WHAT 
CALL THE ARCADIA in 


"YY LADY 
A MIXTURE 
~ AND NO OTHER? 


J. J. CARRERAS, 7 Wardour Street, London, W. 
Or any Tobacconist. 


ESTABLISHED 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
ie) CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 
wn le 
23 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS, 10 
on Deposits, repayable on demand. 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
_ BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, anager. 


Holborn. 
dive ss: Lonpon.” 


ORIENT-PAGIFIC LINE 
TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


LFAVE LONDON EVERY gts ha FRIDAY for the 
ES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALT. 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. ~— 
Managers 1: GREEN & CO. } Head Offices : 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO.) Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
For on apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
ranch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


P & COMPANY'S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
SERVICES. 


P& FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAND. 


P & RETURN oat ROUND THE WORLD 
+ . For Particulars at the London Offices,r22 Leaden- 
hall Street, EC., or 25 Cockspur Street, 


BURROW’S MALVERN WATERS 


PROMOTE HEALTH AND PREVENT DISEASE. 
THE “ALPHA BRAND” NATURAL WATER. 
From the Historic MALVERN Sprinc (Still and Aérated). 

THE UNEQUALLED BRAND OF SODA WATER. 

; ithia, Potass, and Seltzer Waters. 
Prices and Particulars on application to 
4 W. and J. BURROW, The Springs, MALVERN. 


Telephone No. 
Telagraphic A 


] ING’S LYNN, NORFOLK.—The DUKE’S HEAD 


HOTEL. Situated in the centre of the town, and within easy driving 


distance of Sandringham. Hotel ‘bus meets all trains. tridge shooting 
may be had in September by the day. For terms apply to THE Proprietor. 


- Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


Patrons—-THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING and QUEEN. 

The co-operation of witnessing acts of cruelty is earnestly inv ited. 

COMPLAINTS BY ANONYMOUS PERSONS ARE PUT INTO THE 
WASTEPAPER BASKET. 

Correspondents are assured that their names will not be given up when letters are 
marked “Private,” but they are a to supply full particulars respecting 
a places, names and conduct, to post their letters.or call at this office 
promptly. 


10s Jermyn Street, St. James's, London. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


EVERY EVENING. 
GRAND CORONATION BALLET, “OUR CROWN.” 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 till 5. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 


JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 


“New York. Liberal salary.—. 


By Royal Warrant to 
His Majesty The KING. 


LABEL.”’ 
The Whisky of Great Age. 


The important COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS of the late Lewis Loyd, of 
20 Hyde Park Gardens. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL _ by AUCTION, at their House, Now 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, the 7th of July, 1g02, and Following Day, 

at 1 o'clock precisely, the Important Collection of ENGRAVINGS formed 

about fifty years ago by the late Lewis Loyd, Esq., of 20 Hyde Park Gardens, com- 

prising masterpieces of the principal line engravers of the Eighteenth and Nine- 

teenth Centuries in choigest proof states, rare works by Rembrandt, Diirer, Lucas 

van Leyden, and other Old Masters. The whole of the collection is in the finest 
possible condition. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


HODGSON & CO., 
AUCTIONEERS OF RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS AND 


_ LITERARY PROPERTY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Libraries and smaller Collections carefully Catalogued and prom: offered for 
Sale. Packing and Removal arranged for. Valuations made a 


or other 


purposes. 
AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chan Lan 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: BookmMEN, Lonvon. Codes: Unicopg and A BC. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE QUEEN, 187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries 
entirely Fitted up, vt and All New and Standard 
Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New jice for Presents. Post 
orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


WARIORUM TEACHER’S BIBLE, 


Strongly and handsomely bound in superior flexible Levant grained Morocco, with 
overlapping edges, leather lined, silk sewn. Size, 7 by 54 by 1# inches. 
rice 21/#, and offered at {9/6 Post Free, abroad od. extra. 

This New Edition of the Variorum Teacher's Bible is not only a Reference Bible 
with the New Illustrated Teacher's “* Aids,” but contains on the same page as the 
Text, in foot-notes, a complete digest of the Various Renderings and Read- 
ings of the Original text from the very best Authorities, including the 
Revised Version. Specimen page post free. 

The London Bible Warehouse, 53 Paternoster Row. 


FLOWER DECORATIONS.—TABLE OR WINDOW. 


Orders by post promptly executed. 
MATHER’S FLORAL ACENCY, 50 Strand (Ceorge Court), W.C. 


Telegraphic Address : CLovEworT, Lonpon.” 


ALVERN COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION, ie 15, 16, 17, One or Two of £87 (£99 for the 
first r), Three or Four of £50, Six or more of r annum. Council 


‘Nominations of £12 per annum may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to 


obtain a Scholarship. For particulars apply to the HEAD MAsrTER or SECRETARY. 


UY’S HOSPITAL PRELIM. SCIENTIFIC (M.B. 
_ Lonpon).—The next Course of Lectures and Practical Classes for this 


Examination will begin on October rst. Candidates entering for this Course can 
ister as Medical Students. 3 
ull particulars may be obtained on application to 19m 


The DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 
SSISTANT SECRETARY WANTED.—Must be 


gentleman, quick, clever, good appearance ; must write shorthand, have 

some knowledge of accounts and literary tastes., Prpfprence given to a London B.A. 

German or Music an advantage. Must Re py and under 30. To live in 
Bod 742, WILLING's, 125 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GIVE THE, BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertsing, Advice, 
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POPULAR 6/- NOVELS. 


By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 
ELEANOR. Firtx Impression. With Illustrations 


by ALBERT STERNER. 
London Review.—‘‘ A real love in Italian sunshine and 
von in glimpses of Italian life and character....... ard has never given us a 
het finds its way to one’s heart so comginnalp and gives such unmi 
as this.” 


HELBECK OF BANNISDALE. Sixtu Epition. 
Times.—" A book which will take rank with Mrs. Humphry Ward’s best work. 
envees The story is a story of a great passion worthily told.” 


SIR GEORGE TRESSADY. Fovrtn Epition. 
Standard.—“ An ae able book. We doubt if any other living woman 
~—_ ‘sae written it.,,,...[t is a work which does her heart imagination infinite 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 
COUNT HANNIBAL. Fovurtu Impression. 


Spectator.—“ Genuinely exciting up to the last page.” 


THE CASTLE INN. With a _ Frontispiece. 


Firtu Epition. 

Times.—“ A story which the reader follows with cote... The open- 
ing scene is of the essence of romance, and worthy of Dumazs...... n brief, author 
and readers are to be congratulated, and, as the =f in the Hole says, This is 
what you can recommend to a friend.’ 


BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 
THE YELYVET GLOVE. Tuirp Impression. 


Athenaeum.—“‘ A yoy story told in the author’s best manner......We have no- 
thing but praise for the skilfi y interwoven plot and the artistic development of 
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Full- “page Illustrations. 
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By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
THE TRAGEDY OF THE KOROSKO. With 


40 Full- “page Illustrations. 
aker.—‘* It is dangerous to describe any work of fiction in these days of a 
prolific press as a masterpiece, yet there cannot be any doubt that the eatery is 
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and Sport. With a Frontispiece. 
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THE BRASS BOTTLE. Tuirp Impression. 
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By S. R. CROCKETT. 
THE SILVER SKULL. With 12 Full-page 


Illustrations. Seconp 
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THE RED AXE. With 8 Full-page Illustrations. 


Tutrp Impression. 
Weekly Sun.—" A powerful story, which he tells in his own masterful style.” 


CLEG KELLY, ARAB OF THE CITY. 


Turrp Impression. 
Spectator.—* The story teems with incidents of all sorts, and it carries the reader 


, keenly interested and full of sympathy, from the first page to the last.” 


By MRS. HODGSON BURNETT. 


THE MAKING OF A MARCHIONESS. 


ion and 
cotsman.—*' Mrs. Burnett's literary facul retain the freshness 
that long ago delighted the public....... fine, brisk, h “$= story.” 
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A Good Dictionary is a Reference 
Library in Itself. 


Did you fail to take advantage of the offer we made 
last year ? 

If so, we have pleasure in reopening that offer, in 
response to numerous suggestions, and in giving the 
public a new chance of acquiring the best and cheapest 
complete English Dictionary in the market on the 
easiest terms. 

The IMPERIAL DICTIONARY is Edited by Dr._ 
ANNANDALE, is fully Illustrated, and contains 233,000 
References. 

Order a copy on the Form below or send to the 
Office of the Sarurpay Review for Specimen Pages 
and further particulars. 


ORDER FORM. 


To the Proprietors of the SatuRDAY REVIEW, 
33 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Please supply me (carriage paid) with one copy of ‘*THE 
IMPERIAL DICTIONARY,” on account of which I enclose initial 
payment of 5§s., and agree to pay 7s. 6d. per month for ten months. 


I undertake not to part with the work until the payments are com- 
plete. 


Profession 
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ail, 
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Greenhouse Construction and Heating. Containing Full 
Descriptions of the Various Kinds of Greenhouses, Stove Houses, Forcing 
Houses, Pits and Frames, with Directions for their Construction; and also 
Descriptions of the Different types of Boilers, Pipes, and Heating Apparatus 
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BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
No. 1041. JULY, 1902. 2s, 6d. 


THE END OF THE TETHER.—L.-IV. By JoserH Conrap. 

MY LORD THE BUCK. By Hucu M, Warranp. 

ON THE HEELS OF DE WET.—VII. “ Porrerina.” 

DOGS OF A SORT. . 

CONCERNING CELESTIAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 

EPISODES IN THE ADVENTURES OF M. D'HARICOT. By J. 
Storer CLouston. 

A DAY IN CHITRAL. By Captain R. L. Kennion, 

LORD HOWE'S VICTORY. 

THE CONQUEST OF CHARLOTTE. Conclusion. 

THE SHIPPING COMBINE FROM A NAVAL POINT OF VIEW. 
MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD: 

Tue Kinc’s CoroNATION—ENGLAND's Love oF PAGEANTRY—ANTIQUITY 
OF THE CORONATION CE&REMONY—SYMBOLISM OF THE SERVICE—THE 
Kinc’s Vast EmptrE—TuE NaTIon aT PEACE. 

THE END OF THE BOER WAR. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


THE STRAND MAGAZINE 


for JULY. 

THE HOUSE UNDER THE SEA. By Max Pemserton. 
CALVE: ARTIST AND WOMAN. By KATHLEEN SCHLESINGER. 
THE HOUSE THAT JERRY BUILT. By Leonarp Larkin, 

A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS. By Mrs. NEWMAN, » 

THE ARCADIAN CALENDAR-—JULY. By E. D. Cuminc. 

THE MONEY-BOX. By W. W. Jacoss. 

BY WAY OF AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By C. B. Fry. . 

FIGHTING THE SEA. By Nicuoras Everitt. 

THE LITTLE GIRL IN THE LACE FROCK. By Winrrrep Granam, 
FROM BEHIND THE SPEAKER'S CHAIR. By Henry W. Lucy. 
THE IPSWICH EXPRESS. By G. H. Pace. 

DUTCH HUMOROUS ARTISTS. By Artuuk Lorp. 

A WONDERFUL MARKSMAN. 

A HOUSE BUILT IN FOUR AND A HALF HOURS. 

THE PSAMMEAD; OR, THE GIFTS. By E. Nessir. 

VASCO PELOTA. By ARTHUR INKERSLEY. 

CURIOSITIES. 


PRINCE KARL, 4 Tare or rue Tuirry 
Years War, by Mr. H. C. BAILEY, Author of 


‘* My Lady of Orange,” ts commenced in the July 
issue. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


JULY 1902. Price 6d. 


THE DISENTANGLERS. Chapter X.—The Adventure of the Fair 
American. 

IN A DEVONSHIRE GARDEN. 
WHIsHAw. 

A, B,C. By Frank Ritcuie. 

A DEED OF GIFT. By Eien Apa Smiru. 

BACTERIA AND ICE. By Mrs. Percy FRANKLAND. 

PRINCE KARL. By H. C. Batey, Author of ‘‘ My Lady of Orange.” 
Chapters I. and II. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Anprew Lana. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


I1.—At LuS¥ Time. By Frep 


6d. net. 6d. net. 


THE TIGER. 


Edited by T. W. H. CROSLAND. 


No. 3 of THE TIGER contains the following Articles :— 


Strange Bedfellows.” 

“On a Forthcoming Publication” (‘* The Unspeakable 
Scot ”’). 

On Paint Rags,” and 


Also two pleasant Poemsj 99d‘ Note of so. 


J. M. DENT & CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 


London: GRANT RICHARDS, 48 Leicester Square. 
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The London Hospital, POPLAR HOSPITAL 
FOR ACCIDENTS. 


The only large General Hospital for the whole of 
REASONS FOR HELPING. 


East London. 

1. Situated amongst a teeming population of poor 
hard-working people in a district that may be 
called the ‘‘workshop” as well as the ‘ Port” 
of London. 


‘The largest Adult and largest Children’s Hospital in — 
England. 
13,364 In-patients last year. 


| 

‘The passport for Admission is Sickness or Injury, com- | 
bined with Poverty. | 


NO “LETTERS” REQUIRED. 
2. Accidents treated at the rate of FIVE an hour 


for every day of every year. 


It is really a very difficult and anxious task to collect 
the £220 a day needed to keep this great work up as 
it should be, and I should be very grateful if those 
who read this would help. 

SYDNEY HOLLAND, 
Chairman. 


LONDON HOSPITAL PRIVATE NURSING STAFF. 
TRAINED NURSES 
for Medical and Surgical Cases—Adult and Children— 
can be had immediately. 
Apply Matron, 


3. Five miles of men standing side by side treated 
for accidents only in one year. 


4. No endowment—but has never been in debt, and 
never shall be. If subscriptions fall off the work | 
will be curtailed, and ward or wards closed. 
This would cause great misery. 


| 5- Free to all. No Letters required. 


London Hospital, Whitechapel. CHAIRMAN : 
Telephone 4,466, Avenue. ; Hon. SYDNEY HOLLAND, 44 Bryanston Square. 
The Nurses on the Private Staff return to the Wards . 
‘between their cases after sufficient rest, so that their SECRETARY : 


work and knowledge are kept thoroughly up to date. 
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The Saturday Review. 


PEARKS, GUNSTON & TEE. 


_ as sixth ordinary general meeting of the share- 
holders of Pearks, Gunston & Tee, Limited, was held on Tuesday at the 
offices, 6 Bayer Street, Golden Lane, E.C., Mr. John Cansfield (Chairman of the 
Company) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. John Dumphreys) read the notice convening the 
meeting and the auditors’ certificate di eb heet 

The Chairman said that the cost of Sitignilon had been a heavy one, and they 
‘bad provided for the whole of it in the year’s expenses. They found it neces- 
sary in the interest of the Company and of the public, who had shown so 
‘strong an appreciation of the Company’s butter, to contest the various cases brought 
against them to prove that they were in the right. It was a well-known fact that 
this litigation was the outcome of trade rivalry, originating entirely with a handful 
of competitors who were jealous of the progress the Company was making. They 
knew the Company had nothing to fear, and that view had been supported by all 
‘the decisions in the High Court, the Lord Chief Justice, Mr. Justice Channell, and 
Mr. Justice Darling having held over and over again that the manner in which the 
Company were conducting the sale of this particular article was perfectly right. 
‘The money spent had not been wasted. It had, in the first place, established that 
they were right in what they were doing. It had further dispelled the charges 


mines. I grant here we have had a temporary disappointment, but I am sure the 
opinion of Mr. Wethered, who has seen these mines, will weigh with you, and that 
you will agree with me that we must trust to the knowledge of the experts on the 
spot and of your managing director, and wait for the return of good times. These 
mines have paid well ; they will undoubtedly, from'what we hear, pay well once 
more. 5. Hampton Plains Estate.—In this asset I have absolute faith. I am an 
original shareholder, and have never, I think, parted with a share, and I believe I have 
more interest in the Company now than I had when the estate was started. Every 
day we are slowly doing better. Weare treating the large estate as a commercial 
venture, and not only as a mining enterprise. Any day a mine equal to the best in 
West Australia may be found, and meantime we are gaining profits amounting to 
about £18,000 a year. This isno mean achievement, and I would again suggest a 
little patience. Taking all in all, we may have hadja disappointing year, as nearly 
every other company has, but we have magnificent properties and good ‘prospects. 
We have cut down our losses, we have minimised our values, we have decreased 
our expenditure. If any one of these properties justifies our opinion of it we have 
at once a dividend, and we have a new start for further work. The conservative 
policy we have adopted is the right one. I know we should all like a dividend, 
but we must ask you to let us declare that dividend when we are satisfied that it is 
duly earned, and that the values are such that we can give it with perfect safety to the 
Company’s welfare and its future. We could do it to-morrow if we were to sacrifice 
a property of which I have the highest possible opinion. This would be the worst 


brought against them by their rivals, some of whom had not been over-scrupulous in 
their methods ; and lastly, it had been a most excellent advertisement for the Com- 
pany. Having failed in the Law Courts, a further attempt to restrict the sale of 
Pearks’ Milk-Blended Butter had been made by agitating for fresh legislation. 
‘This butter had become a regular article of commerce, which the public were 
asking for. Mr. Hanbury had apparently fallen a victim to the agitation against 
‘them, and had introduced a Bill in which he sought to have the article, which was 
milk-blended butter, and nothing but butter blended with milk, called ‘ butterine.” 
What useful purpose could be served by such legislation it was difficult tosee. The 
public know this article as ‘‘ milk-blended butter.” Why should they be compelled 
to call it ‘“*butterine”? Milk which had been deprived of its most valuable 
quality (cream) could be sold as milk provided it was sold as skimmed milk, and 
they had never heard it suggested that confusion or injustice was thereby 
created, or that the use of the word “milk” should be prohibited in selling 
this article. Similarly the use of the word ‘‘ cheese” was still retained in the 
Statutory description of margarine cheese. Why, he asked, could not milk- 
blended butter be sold as such? All butter contained water, but their opponents 
wanted to sell water to the extent of 16 per cent. for butter without telling their 
customers. The purchaser who bought milk-blended butter was told the exact 
amount of moisture it contained, and paid from 1d. to 3d. per Ib. less than for the 
ordinary butter. Though Mr. Hanbury had publicly stated that in his opinion 
there was no difference between brine-salted butter and milk-blended butter on the 
question of moisture, he had decided to withdraw Irish butter from the operation of 
this Bill. This brine-salted butter invariably contained as much moisture as milk- 
Blended butter, but there was this difference, that while the additional moisture was 
derived from good wholesome milk, the Irish brine butter derived its moisture from 
salt and water. If the new Bill was passed, it would amount to this, that they could 
put as much salt and water as they liked into the butter and call it “ butter,” but 
if they used milk they must call it “ butterine.” The highest medical experts in 
this country used and recommended milk-blended butter. Mr. Hanbury was said 
to be a strong man they hoped he would also be a just one, for such legisla- 
‘tion as was proposed could only be called oppressive and unjust. The business of 
the Company had been firmly established, and was steadily increasing, and, legisla- 
tion or no legislation, would continue to increase in the public favour ; therefore as 
‘to the future they had no cause to fear. He then moved the adoption of the report 
and acccunts. 

Mr. J. L. Parkinson seconded the motion, which, after some inquiries and ex- 
planations as to the increase in capital, was unanimously agreed to. 

A vote of thanks to’the Chairman terminated the proceedings. 


WEST AUSTRALIAN GOLD FIELDS. 


‘THE seventh ordinary general meeting of the share- 
holders of the West Australian Gold Fields, Limited, was held on Tuesday at 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, the Right Hon. Lord Castletown (the 
Chairman) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. John A. Stoneham) having read the notice convening the 
meeting and the auditors’ report, 

The Chairman said he regretted that the board could not give so satis- 
factory an account as usual of their stewardship, but he hoped to make 
clear to them that though the past year had not been satisfactory they 
were now on the uptrack again. The sum of £27,742 11s. 6d. was made 
during the past financial year, and he would specially call attention to 
the dividends received on investments. These factors alone showed the strength of 
the Company's position, and testified to the certainty of their working once more, he 
hoped, to their originally strong standpoint. Much that has happened during the 
past period was absolutely out of the power of the Board to foresee or to obviate. 
In all companies of this nature the question must often arise—When should the 
Board authorise a sale? The shareholders must, therefore, trust the Board 
implicitly, and that was what he would ask them todo. For over seven years he 
had been Chairman of the Company, and they had paid in dividends £ 130,330, an 
average dividend of about 19 per cent. per annum. This year, though they have earned 
a dividend, they recommended the most useful of all human qualities—patience. 
‘They had done very well in the past, and they hoped to do better in the future. He 
‘dealt with each particular type of their assets—the Kalgoorlie Electric Tramways, 
the Kalgoorlie Electric Power and Lighting Corporation, the Kettle River Power 
‘Company, Limited. These were commercial matters absolutely governable by all 
the laws of value, and representing the new motive factor of the world—electricity. 
He thought they had a solid, valuable property in certainly two of these concerns, 
as practically No. 2 is part of No. 1. He continued: West Australian Mines 
represent what all mines must mean, uncertain assets. If you choose to put your 
money into a mining company you sink part of it in a hole inthe ground. We have 
done all we can to find payable holes. We have not always succeeded. The Ida H. 
and Sons of Gwalia are both good properties, and it is merely a question of time and 
patience when the Sons of Gwalia will pay and prove valuable once more. The 
Ida H. is now paying a dividend, and is a good and, as far as we can forecast, a 
fine asset. 3. Victoria Deep Leads and Duke United.—Both of these are, to my 
mind, and as far as our information goes, magnificent properties. It takes time to 
‘develop them both successfully, but I believe absolutely in them. Those share- 
holders whose hair is black and brown and abundant, not, like mine, grey and 
sparse, will be reaping dividends from these mines when their heads are like mine. 
The Duke United is already paying dividends, and it is buta question of time 
when the Victoria Deep Leads will do the same. 4. Now, as to the British Columbia 


possible policy. We must only sell or realise when we know we have a good profit, 
or when we see a further value in sight. I feel we have got hold undoubtedly of 
one now ; it is, I think, a magnificent asset, the merits of which Mr. Stoneham will 
explain to you, and when you have heard what he has to say I am sure you will 
endorse our action in acquiring it and dealing with it as we have. I think I 
have now dealt with those points which as your ChairmanI am entitled to touch 
upon. We have a progressive future before us, and I feel confident we have 
touched our lowest point. I would ask those shareholders who may feel dissatisfied 
to-day not to realise, and to remember what has been done in the past, and to 
place their faith in the good value of the properties we now hold. I beg to 
propose: “‘ That the directors’ seventh annual report and statement of accounts to 
the 31st December, 1901, presented to this meeting and circulated amongst the 

shareholders be, and the same are hereby, adopted.” 

Mr. Stoneham in a long statement said that he did jnot think the Company had 
done so badly, as it had made a profit of £27,000 in perhaps the worst year that 
company of their kind had ever experienced. He had not the slightest hesitation 
in saying that they had a bright future before them, though ,they had suffered so 
severely. There were great openings for the construction of electric tramways in 
Australia, and owing to the success of the Kalgoorlie tramways it was his opinion 
that they could very wisely extend their operations in that direction in the future. 
The board would go into that matter later, and call the shareholders together to 
consider the question of raising fresh capital for the purpose. The Company had 
never made a distinct reserve fund, but had reinvested surplus profits in investments 
similar to those in which they invested their capital. He then seconded the resolu- 


tion, which after some discussion was carried unanimously. 
A vote of thanks to the Chairman and directors terminated the proceedings. 


LANGLAACGTE DEEP, LIMITED. 


DIRECTORS’ QUARTERLY REPORT, 30th APRIL, 1902. 

To the Shareholders, 

GENTLEMEN,—The Directors have pleasure in submitting the following 

Report on the working operations of the Company for the period from the recom- 
mencement of Milling operations on 6th January, 1902, to 30fh April, 1902 :-— 


MINE.—Number wa feet driven, of 
stopes oe 142 feet. 
Ore developed . oe es 6,000 tons, 
Ore mined oe ~ oe 40,226 tons. 
Ore taken from surface “dumps. oo es eo 25736 45 
42,962 5, 
Less waste sorted out (17°264 percent.) .- 7,417 55 
35,545 tons. 
MILL.—Ore received «+ 35,545 tons. 
Add ore taken from stock i in mill bins. 75° 4 
Ore crushed 36,295 tons. 
Number of days (24 hours) working : an average of 65 stamps « ee 10 days. 
Ore crushed per stamp per 24 hours oe oe 8 tons. 
Ore in mill bins on 30th os ee oe 50 tons, 
Yield in fine gold oe A” 8,137,683 ozs. 
Yield per ton in fine gold... 4°484 dwts. 
CYAN IDE. WORKS.-—Sands and concentrates treated (equal to 
78'071 per cent. of the tonnage ee 28,336 tons. 
Yield in fine gold oe ++ 4,621°823 ozs, 
Yield in fine gold per ton treated ee oe or 3°262 dwts. 
Yield in fine gold per ton on tonnage milled basis 2°546 dwts 
Slimes poet (equal to 19°459 per cent. # has tonnage milled) 7,063 tons. 
Yield in fine gold ee ee oe 325°371 
Vield in fine gold per ton treated .. eo oo o’g21 dwts. 
Yield in fine gold per ton on tonnage milled basis oo . O°179 55 
TOTAL YIELD.—In fine gold from all sources’ .. 13,084" 877 ozs. 
In fine gold per ton on tonnage milled basis... oe 7°210 dwts. 
WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
Dr. Cost. Cost per ton 
milled. 
To Mining Expenses £26,888 16 11 £014 
Milling Expenses se 4,460 15 © 2 57496 
Cyaniding Expenses .. ae oe 55359 9 4 2 11439 
General Expenses oa so 4,176 19 9 2 3°620 
Head Office Expenses -. 1,078 19 4 77134 
41,965 4 I 3 
Working Profit .. es ke + 12,660 3 o 6 11°7%4 
454,625 1 7 £110 1°207 
Cr. Value ton 
Value. illed 


os oe eo 10 3°207 


By Gold Account £54,625 


Dr. 
To Interest and Exchange Account .. oe oe oe eo. £34,054 19 8 


414,054 19 8 
£12,660 1 3 
1,304 18 5 
414,054 19 8 
£14,054 


Cr. 
By Balance Working Profit brought os 
Debit Balance for the period.. ee 


GENERAL. 

Ps oo Expenditure for the period under review has amounted to 
. By Order of the Board, 

Head Office, Johannesburg (May, 1902). 


H. A. READ (Secretary). 
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The International 
Student’s Atlas, 1902. 


READ WHAT THE PUBLISHER SAYS. 


FIRSTLY.—*‘ The International Student’s Atlas of Modern Geo- 
phy” comprises a series of 105 Physical, Political, and 
Statisvical Maps, compiled by Mr. J. G. Bartholomew from 
British and Foreign Surveys and the latest results of International 
Research. As a general and educational atlas, it is far and away 

the most complete at the price. 


SECONDLY.—If you wish to see a copy, you have only to call at 
any Bookseller’s, where the selling price is 6s, net. Or, if that 
is not convenient, the Publisher will be glad to send you a copy 
for 6s. 6d., post free. 


SEVEN BRILLIANT 6/- NOVELS. 


1. AT SUNWICH PORT. 4. TRECARTHEN’S WIFE. 
By W. W. JACOBS. By F. M. WHITE. 


The most laughable novel of the 
season, 


JIM THE PENMAN. 


By DICK DONOVAN. 
The most dramatic, sensational work 
of this favourite author. , 


6. A LOVER OF MUSIC. 
By HENRY VAN DYKE. 

Writ ith li dist “7 
read, and re- ion 


5: 
2. THE HOUND OF THE 
BASKERVILLES. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
The finest detective story of recent 
years. 


3. THE FIRST MEN IN. 
7. NORTH, SOUTH, AND 


By H. G. WELLS. By M. E. FRANCIS, 
The strangest and most fascinating Author of ‘ ‘ Pastorals of Dorset,’ 
of sctentific romances. Fiander's Widow,” &e. 


PETRONILLA, and other Stories of Early 


Christian Times. By S. N. SEDGWICK. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


New Fine Art Volume. 
MODERN MURAL DECORATION. 


By A. LYS BALDRY. With 70 Full-page Illustrations, 4 of which are in 
Colour. Handsomely bound. Crown gto. 12s. 6d. net. 


COUNTRY LIFE LIBRARY. Néw Volume. 
ROSES FOR ENGLISH GARDENS. 


By G. JEKYLL and E, MAWLEY. Fully Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
(Shortly. 


TAMMERS’ DUEL. New Edition. By 


K. and HESKETH PRICHARD. Illustrated by Hervert Core. 3s. 6d. 


THE CAXTON SERIES. New Volumes. 
A BOOK of ROMANTIC BALLADS. 


Illustrated by REGINALD Sav ace. 


THE SKETCH BOOK. 


TON Illustrated by J. Suttivan. 
2s. 6d. net ; lambskin, 3s. net ; + -neicniggiemaindane 


By WaASHING- 


2 vols. Limp cloth, 
net each. 


‘“‘OUR NEIGHBOURS” SERIES. New Volume. 
SPANISH LIFE IN TOWN AND 


COUNTRY. By L. HIGGIN. 3s. éd.net. 


NEWNES’ THIN PAPER EDITION. New Volumes. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
THE WORKS OF FRANCIS 


BACON. Cloth, 3s. net; lambskin, 3s. 6d. net. 
Press Notice. 


elegant com series of classics in lim er. ex 
e expect a great success 


THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES 


THE PRINCE AI > PRINCESS OF WALES. An authentic and 
—— ng biography. _ With numerous Illustrations. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 
7s. net. 


GEORGE NEWNES, Limited, London, W.C. 


DUCKWORTH & CO 


The FIRST TWO VOLUMES of a 
POPULAR LIBRARY OF ART ave NOW READY. 


ROSSETTI. 


By FORD MADOX HUEFFER. 50 Illustrations. 


REMBRANDT. 
By AUGUSTE BREAL. 60 Illustrations. 
Each vol. 16mo. 200 pp. Cloth, 2s. net ; leather, as. 6d. net. 

The THIRD VOLUME, ALBRECHT DURER, ZIJN. 
ECKENSTEIN, 37 Jilustrations, will be READY NEX 
MONTH. 

A Prospectus of the Series can be had through your Bookseller or b 

application to the Publisher. 


NOW READY. EDITION STRICTLY LIMITED. 


THE BOOK OF THE COURTIER 


By COUNT BALDESAR CASTIGLIONE. 

Translated and Annotated by L. E. OPDYCKE. With 71 71 Portraits and 

15 Autographs. £3 3s. net. 

The celebrated Italian classic is here presented in elaborate fashion 
newly translated, and illustrated by 71 Reproductions of Paintings 
Drawings, Reliefs, and Medals, by Mantegna, Raphael, Titian 
Leonardo, Cellini, and others. 


Apply to your own Bookseller for a full Prospectus. ... 


MRS. W. K. CLIFFORD’S NEW NOVEL, 
WOODSIDE FARM. 


By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. 6s. 


“* In her newest novel there are evidences of a wider power. A beautiful idyll 
Very remarkable story. All the detail is real and simple and clear. Paintec 
throughout with all Mrs. Clifford's usual cleverness.” —/i/ot. 

‘“‘Employs a larger canvas, presents studies of humanity of more breadth of 
handling than heretofore. Contrasts of delightful — but such as an artist’s 
conscience approves. A CAPITAL NOVEL A ORTHY OF THE 
AUTHOR.”—Daily Chronicle. 


By MARCEL PREVOST, Author of ‘‘ Les Demi-Vierges.” 


LEA. Translated by ELten Marrraer. 6s. 


By MAMIE BOWLES. 
SEVEN LADIES AND AN OFFER OF MARRIACE. 


> SUGGESTIVE OF MR. JAMES AT HIS BEST, HAS GREATLY 
DELIGHTED US, ked out in a spirit of pure comedy2’—Daily Chronicle. 
“_ CHARMING AND UNUSUAL STORY. "— Morning Post. 


IN DUCKWORTH’S GREENBACK LIBRARY 


THREE VOLS. ARE NOW READY. 
Paper, 1s. 6d. net ; cloth, 2s. net. 


1. A KING AND HIS CAMPAIGNERS. By Von 


HEIDENSTAM. Translated by Axe: TEGNIER/ 


2. EL OMBU. By W. H. Hupson. 
3. TWENTY-SIX MEN AND AGIRL. By Maxim 


GORKY. 
JUST OUT. UNIFORM WITH “ THE ROAD-MENDER.” 


HORAE SOLITARIAE. 


By EDWARD THOMAS. 2s. 6d. net. 
for finer voices both of nature and of books, gift of happy 
all of quiet and literary grace.” —Odserver. 


THE ROAD-MENDER. 


By MICHAEL FAIRLESS. 2s. 6d. net. 
THE THIRD IS READY NOW. 

** Distinction of style and thought. Charm and serenity. The mental attitude | | 
delineated in the last pages of ‘ -—% the Epicurean’ is pérhaps that which comes 
nearest to that of this little volume.” —A thenaum. 

“1 would advise Lag of the appearance of two auahes volumes of ‘ State Trials." 
Far more picturesq entertaining than the average novel." ruth. 

“* We can think Of few recent books that are more readable. Most novels cer- 
tainly are not in the running at all."— Academy. 

Selected 


STATE TRIALS. Political and Social. 


and Edited by H. L. STEPHEN. Whh ¢ Phetegpevuses. 4 Vols. ros. net. 
(1. and 5s. net, III. and 1V., ss.). 


A NEW MANUAL OF DRAMATIC HISTORY AND LITERATURE. 


THE THEATRE : its Development in France 


ngland, and a History of its Greek and Latin Origins. By CHARLES 
HAST GS. Withan Introductory Letter by VicToRIEN ae Authorised 
Translation by Frances A. Wetsy. Demy 8vo. 384 pp. 
‘* An admirable book. Thoroughly interesting. Really eet book.” 
Standard. 
FOR THE SUMMER.—Demy 8vo. 500 pp. 6s. net. 


THE COUNTRY MONTH BY MONTH. By J. A. 
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